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‘The Anglo-German Fatuity. 

The more closely one comes into touch with things 
British and German on the other side of the water, 
the more amazed and perplexed one becomes at the 
attitude of suspicion and alarm which prevails between 
these two great neighboring peoples. Riding recently 
in the same compartment of a railway carriage from 
London to Harwich with three members of a well-to- 
do, intelligent English family, the writer was struck 
with the peculiar manner in which they spoke of “ the 
invasion.” It was not the probable or the possible 
invasion, but “the invasion,” as if the whole thing 
were already arranged and waiting only for an aus- 
picious moment. 

And these intelligent English people gave every 
appearance of believing absolutely that it is only a 
question of time when England will be invaded by 
Germany. To the remark that there is no more 
danger of Germany attempting an invasion of Eng- 
land than of the “man in the moon” tumbling down 
at one’s feet, they responded only by a look of blank 
amazement that any one should be so simple as to 
disbelieve in “ the invasion.” 

Two days later, while struggling mentally with the 
psychology of “ the invasion,” the writer crossed from 
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Kiel, Germany, to Denmark. The harbor of Kiel 
was jammed with German warships,— more than 
thirty of them lying there, smoking and silent, except 
two or three on whose decks drills were being exe- 
cuted. The Emperor had been there a day or two 
before and held a great naval review. It was an 
exceedingly interesting though distressing sight to see 
this enormous display of fighting power, back of which 
as the creative motives lay ambition, and suspicion and 
dread of England and her great war fleets, whatever 
other motives Germans may allege. The most inter- 
ested observer of the spectacle on our ship was an 
Englishman of sixty or more years. He paced ner- 
vously up and down the deck, leaned over the rail 
from time to time, and looked with great anxious 
eyes at these mighty engines of destruction. His 
ejaculations from time to time showed unmistakably 
that he felt as our train companions did, that all this 
accumulation of fighting craft was aimed directly at 
England, and that when Germany was ready “the 
invasion” would fall like a thunderbolt upon her 
shores. 

As late as September 7 Lord Northcliffe, owner of 
the London Times, said in Winnipeg, Canada, that 
the great activity in the Krupp gun works, where 
one hundred thousand men are working day and night 
in war preparations, could mean nothing else than 
that Germany purposes to fight Great Britain in the 
near future, possibly, he said, as some think, in the 
year 1912. The New York Times of September 20 
quotes a prominent pastor of the city as saying the 
day before that well-informed people in England, 
with whom he had recently talked, share the general 
dread of Germany. They have nodoubt of Germany’s 
intention ultimately to force a struggle for supremacy 
upon England. 

The Germans, on their side, pretend that they can- 
not understand the feeling of suspicion and alarm 
prevailing in England. They declare that their own 
great and growing navy is solely for defense and for 
the protection of their commerce. But this is ex- 
actly what the British on their side say. But against 
whom should the Germans be preparing to defend 
their commerce if not against Great Britain, whose 
navy is the greatest, the most boastful in the world, 
and increasing by larger annual increment than any 
other? It is perfectly clear to intelligent outsiders 
that the swift development of the German war fleet, 
whatever else may be true of the German army, is 
due to the influence of the enormous naval increase 
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of Great Britain and the feeling toward Germany out 
of which this increase at the present time principally 
grows. 

What can be done to change this deplorable state 
of things? The faster the fleets grow and the bigger 
they become, the tenser the strain of feeling between 
the two countries is becoming and the more uncertain 
seems the continuance of peace. That much is clear. 
It is clear also that if the rivalry continues there can 
in the end be but one outcome —a dreadful catas- 
trophe that will paralyze the world. No escape from 
the situation can be found along the line of arma- 
ments. Increase by one means counter increase by 
the other. Neither will back down and acknowledge 
itself beaten. War, “grim visagéd war,” is waiting 
for his glut at the end of this dark road. 

Those in England: and Germany who understand 
the situation and see what its result at no distant 
day must be,—and there are many such,— cannot 
move too swiftly in their efforts to deliver their 
countries from the impending calamity. In season 
and out of season they must utter their warning, 
until rulers and people alike come to their senses, — 
and when they come to their senses they will come 
together, and then an agreement will be quickly 
reached, in which the other maritime powers will 
hasten to join, which will deliver the North Sea and 
the English Channel from the awful nightmare now 
hovering in blackness of darkness over their shudder- 
ing waters. Will England do her duty and lead the 
way to this happy outcome, or will she hasten on 
down the way of the bottomless abyss where collapse 
and irretrievable ruin await her? Let her decide 
without delay. 

Se ae 
The Postponement of the Peace Con- 
gress. 


The postponement of the Peace Congress that was 
to have met at Stockholm on August 29 was a great 
disappointment in many ways, especially to the A meri- 
can delegates, all of whom were either on the other 
side of the water or on the way when the announce- 
ment came. But the Stockholm committee on organ- 
ization reached the decision to postpone the Congress 
after the most careful study of the whole situation 
brought about by the great strike at the Swedish 
capital. They tried till the last moment to avoid 
postponement, but knowing that normal conditions 
could not be restored in time, and urged by a num- 
ber of European workers, who feared that the attend- 
ance would be small, not to try to hold the meeting, 
they finally, on the 17th of August, announced by 
letter and wire their decision to postpone. 

We have no doubt that the committee acted con- 
scientiously according to their best light, and we have 
no disposition to criticise them, though we still think 
that, all things considered, the Congress might well 
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have been successfully held. None were more dis- 
appointed, however, than the members of the Stock- 
holm committee. They had expended much labor 
and money in preparations, and their natural desire 
was to goon. But feeling that the Congress might 
be small, and that they would be unable properly to 
take care of the delegates, they with reluctance gave 
up the meeting. 

Under the circumstances the committee express a 
strong desire that the Congress of next year be held 
in Stockholm. This desire certainly ought to be 
granted, as we have no doubt it will be, by the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau, which has the general charge 
of the organization of the peace congresses. The 
Swedish and other Scandinavian workers certainly 
deserve to have the next Congress, considering all 
that they have done for the cause and the large 
expense and trouble that they have been put to on 
this occasion. 

The chief cause for regret that the Congress had 
to be postponed is that what promised to be an un- 
usual opportunity was thus lost for the peace party 
of the nations again to impress upon the intelligence 
and conscience of the world the great constructive 
measures which they are urging for the final estab- 
lishment and assurance of a régime of peace and jus- 
tice among the nations, and to utter once more, with 
all the weight of their united authority and judgment, 
their protest against the current senseless and ruinous 
rivalry in armaments. The last three or four inter- 
national peace congresses and the recent national 
congresses and special conferences, like that at Lake 
Mohonk, have done extremely effective service in this 
direction. But their work needs immediate enlarge- 
ment and strengthening. The present is a most 
strategic moment. The peace movement has made 
remarkable progress within a few years. Some of its 
ideals are already in considerable measure realized, 
and it is of the utmost importance that there be no 
break in the effort to secure their complete triumph. 
Again, the sentiment of the people in practically all 
countries in support of the world-peace program and 
in opposition to the further growth of competitive 
arming is larger and stronger than ever before. But 
it is still in many places timid and halting. It needs 
stimulating and concentrating. For these reasons 
the Peace Congress would have had a rare oppor- 
tunity at Stockholm to further the great aims of the 
peace cause. 

Furthermore, the supporters of the old régime of 
narrow, egoistic nationalism, with its reliance on brute 
force and organized violence, were never more aggres- 
sive than at the present time. They have so far suc- 
ceeded in keeping the old militaristic policies largely 
in force and have prevented the full realization of the 
new order of justice, trust and peace. It is to be 
regretted, therefore, that the friends of peace could 
not once more this year have voiced their demands 
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for a better state of international relations from the 
commanding platform of a world congress. 

However, we are not in the least alarmed lest the 
cause suffer permanent loss, or even retardation, 
through the failure of a single congress. The inter- 
national gatherings are only the larger expression of 
the vital and ever deepening movements of thought 
and sentiment on behalf of a new international order 
which are in process within the nations. These pop- 
ular national peace currents are now too deep and 
wide and strong to suffer a serious arrest. They will 
find appropriate methods of making themselves felt 
if turned momentarily out of their usual channels. 
The peace organizations are everywhere gaining 
steadily in numbers, resources and influence. Their 
principles and policies are no longer either ridiculed or 
ignored. They are generally recognized by thought- 
ful men and women in all parts of the world as sound 
and practicable. They have already received the 
sincere approval and open support of many of the 
foremost public men of the day and of many of the 
governments themselves. Certainly the cause of 
human brotherhood and international peace is going 
steadily on to complete success. 

Let none of our friends, therefore, feel the least 
discouraged because the annual Congress has failed. 
Our cause has not failed, or lost ground. It is cer- 
tainly much stronger at the present time than ever 
before. Its prospect of complete success in the near 
future looms large on the international horizon. 
Let us do another season’s work for it which, in point 
of faith and earnest working devotion, shall put into 
the shade all that we have heretofore done. He that 
loses his life in this great cause shall find it again in 
the larger and richer and nobler life on which the 
world of men and of nations has already entered. 


Editorial Notes. 


The International Court established at 
The Contral Cartago has proved from its short history 
American Court a " ° 
b Seitinn. ali that its friends could reasonably have 
expected of it. Louis Anderson, ex-Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Costa Rica, one of the lead- 
ing delegates who established this Court at the Central 
American Conference held in Washington in 1907, said 
recently in an interview : 

“T believe the Court of Cartago, the Central American 
Court of Justice, has accomplished much. The award 
which was made in the Guatemala-Honduras-Salvador 
affair has proved that the Court means business. It is 
an institution which is fixed, and its decrees will stand. 
I think it will be the most powerful influence for har- 
mony and peace, and will bring about the reign of im- 
provement and civilization which is destined to make 
Central America great and prosperous in future years.” 

The success of this Court, the first permanent judicial 
body to sit regularly on cases between nations, will go 
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far to rid the Central American Republics of their 
dangers of war, and, consequently, of their outlay for 
military preparations; but, more than that, it will give 
other nations new confidence in the efficacy of arbitral 
justice and confer upon them similar moral and economic 
benefits. To attain this end it will promote what has so 
long been needed and ought soon to be realized —a real 
High Court of the Nations with judges equitably appor- 
tioned among them according to some satisfactory stand- 
ard to be agreed upon. If these republics show that 
they respect justice, the great nations, who now hesitate 
to recognize the equality of the Central American States 
with themselves in the constitution of an International 
Court, will be inclined to trust their cases to jurists 
appointed from small countries. And if the Latin 
Americans, as a whole, see that there is such a thing as 
international justice by means of courts, they will be 
more ready than they were at the time of the second 
Hague Conference to trust themselves to their stronger 
neighbors, if for any reason these should happen to pre- 
dominate in the choice of judges when the new Court of 
Arbitral Justice, proposed by the American delegates to 
the second Hague Conference, is established. There- 
fore of Louis Anderson and his colleagues in Central 
America we expect much, and, for the world’s sake as 
well as theirs, hope for the best possible results from 
their International Court. Humanity will be ennobled 
and its heroisms enriched wherever justice by law sup- 
ersedes injustice by force. 





The call sent out by President Alphonse 
Verville, M. P., for the convention of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, that 
was held in the city of Quebec in September, recognized 
emphatically the duty of the unions to discourage efforts 
that are now being made by the alarmists, in the name 
of imperial defense, to militarize Canada. That country 
has been hitherto, and we hope will continue to be, justly 
noted as a place where oppressive war debts and budgets 


Labor’s Duty 
to Peace. 


for war preparations are unknown. Canada, like the 
United States, needs more money for the exploitation of 
her vast farming districts, the development of her manu- 
factures, the improvement of her roads and harbors, the 
extension of her docks, canals and railways, the erection 
of useful public buildings, and the promotion of edu- 
cation. She needs it for the welfare of her working 
classes, especially considering the depression of the past 
two years. 

“ At no period in its history,” said the call, “has the 
Congress had a more important duty to perform. Apart 
altogether from the important legislation of the Dominion 


Parliament and of the Provincial Legislatures, the ever 
pressing demands of the amelioration of industrial condi- 
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tions and the betterment of the whole of our industrial 
forces, — apart from these altogether, a pronouncement 
is urgently needed upon the present jingo propaganda for 
military training in the schools, military and naval equip- 
ment. Canada is a country of peace. The problem of 
living in time of peace is difficult enough without having 
foisted upon us a vast expenditure for non-productive, 
but highly destructive, effort. ‘War is Hell’ for the 
workingman. Labor cannot afford to be silent at this 
critical juncture, but should unite with all peace loving citi- 
zens of Canada to squelch in its incipiency the forced senti- 
ment that would involve us in the quarrels of other lands.” 

Stirring words like these, addressed to the masses of 
the people in a language that they can understand, and 
by leaders whom they trust, in connection with meet- 
ings at which they can express their own opinions, are 
sure to have weight eventually with the statesmen who 
vote for warships and make appropriations for the main- 
tenance of soldiers. These statesmen will hesitate, in 
fear of loss of their constituency, to follow England and 
Europe in the adoption of their pauperizing policy of 
And this kind of sentiment should be heard 
everywhere. It is only by speaking out bravely on this 
vital question of armaments that a change for the better 
can come within a reasonable time. Wherever working- 
men meet, whether in the United States or Canada, to 
consider the problem of their own betterment, they 
should demand as one of the essential conditions for it 
the limitation of armaments; and they should condemn 
as foolish the extreme militarist programs that even in 
peaceful countries, like the United States and Canada, 
are becoming, or have partisans that want them to be- 
come, the regular order of the day. 


defense. 





Something over a year ago Mr. Chester 
Dewitt Pugsley of Peekskill, N. Y., offered, 
through the Mohonk Conference, a prize 
of $50.00 for the best essay written by an American 
The prize was 


Another 
Mohonk Prize. 


college student on the peace movement. 
won by Mr. L. B. Bobbitt, a Johns Hopkins sopho- 
more. Honorable mention was given to several other 
students, who also distinguished themselves by doing good 
work. Some of the competitors attended the last Mo- 
honk Conference, and the presentation of the prize was 
one of the most interesting features of the week. In- 
spired by the success of this competition, and moved by 
an ever-deepening interest in the peace cause, Mr. Pugs- 
ley has enabled the Conference to offer a new prize of 
$100.00 for 1910. The topic to be written on is “ Inter- 
national Arbitration,” but this may include any subject 
specifically treated in the “ Conventions for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes,” adopted by the 
first and second Hague Conferences, or in the “ Draft 
Convention lKelative to the Creation of a Judicial Arbi- 
tration Court,” agreed to at the second Hague Confer- 
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October. 
ence. “The term ‘undergraduate student’ applies only 
to one who, in a college or scientific school, is doing the 
work prescribed for the degree of bachelor or its tech- 
The essays are to be from three 
The judges 


nical equivalent.” 
thousand to five thousand words in length. 
are Hon. Richard Bartholdt, President Butler of Colum- 
bia University, and Prof. George Grafton Wilson of 
Brown University. The prize will be awarded at the 
Mohonk Conference in May next, to which the winner 
will be invited. Full information as to details will be 
given by Mr. H. C. Phillips, secretary of the Mohonk 
Conference, Mohonk Lake, Ulster County, N. Y. Mr. 
Pugsley’s idea of offering these prizes is commendable, 
and is a valuable aid in the progress of the peace move- 
ment. Some of the best ideas ever suggested to states- 
men as to the formation of a Court and Congress of 
Nations were the outcome of a prize of $1,000 offered 
for the best essay on that subject in the early days of 
the American Peace Society. The Charles Sumner 
prize at Harvard has fostered an interest in the study of 
peace problems, and the prizes awarded in connection 
with oratorical contests have stimulated deep interest in 
the subject among students of the Western colleges. 
Many an influential man to-day can look back to his 
college days and recall that his first incentive to study 
the peace movement came from the offer of a college prize. 





The forty-third anniversary conven- 
tion of the Universal Peace Union of 
Philadelphia was held at Mystic, Conn., 
August 15 to 18, Alfred H. Love presiding. 
the speakers were Dr. Jesse Holmes of Swarthmore 
College, who spoke on “Educational Peace.” Dr. 
Holmes reviewed the work among the colleges of the 
country in the interest of the peace cause. Other speakers 
were, Mr. Ellwood Roberts, whose topic was “ Peace from 
a Quaker’s Standpoint”; Rev. I. N. Peightel of Green- 
castle, Pa., who spoke on “Our Basis of Hope”; and 
James L. Tryon, Assistant Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, who gave an address on “The Peace 
Movement and The Hague.” The list of speakers also 
included Rev. J. D. Long of Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Susan 
Fessenden of Boston, and Mrs. Julia B. G. Plummer of 
The appointment of Mrs. Mildred R. 


The Mystic 
Peace Convention. 


Among 


Providence, R. I. 
Palmer of Philadelphia as a peace evangelist was an- 
President Taft was elected an honorary vice- 
Letters of regret were received 
Resolu- 


nounced. 
president of the Union. 
from Ambassador Bryce and Secretary Root. 
tions were passed recommending that, if soldiers must be 
maintained, they should be employed at police duty, in- 
stead of being kept in idleness, and deploring the mimic 
war game recently held in Massachusetts as a mistake 
and a useless expense. 
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William Lloyd Garrison’s death takes 
away one of the truest, staunchest and 
most radical friends which the cause of 


William Lloyd 
Garrison. 


peace has ever had. He hated war as an essential evil. 
Ile was a consistent non-resistant, refusing to have any- 
thing to do with the use of brute force and violence in 
behalf of any interest whatever. [lis many papers on 
war were always able, lucid, trenchant, uncompromising. 
He went so far as practically to refuse to coéperate with 
that class of friends of peace who, while holding that 
war may sometimes be morally justifiable, believe that it 
is so terrible a thing that all good men should unite in 
trying to abolish it from the earth. In this position he 
was in disagreement with many of those who hold the 
same radical views about war, but who believe that the 
codperation of all men is to be Welcomed who, whatever 
may be their views as to the justifiableness of war at 
times, yet sincerely desire to see it abolished and a reign 
of peace by friendship and law established throughout 
the earth. Mr. Garrison was, in the deepest and widest 
sense of the word, ahumane man. He was whole-heart- 
edly in favor of whatever he believed promotive of the 
good of humanity, and just as strongly opposed to every- 
thing restrictive of liberty, right, justice and the welfare 
of individuals, races or nations. The influence of such 
aman cannot die. 





News from the Field. 


The Northern California Peace Society, a preliminary 
organization of which was effected last year, completed 
its organization on the 28th of August. Its headquarters 
are at Berkeley, and it begins with over fifty members. 
It is organized as a Branch of the American Peace So- 
ciety. The president of the society is W. Altman Gates, 
who lives at Berkeley, but has his office in San Francisco. 
The other officers are as follows: First vice-president, 
Prof. Leon J. Richardson, University of California, de- 
partment of schools and colleges ; second vice-president, 
Dr. I. N. McCash, LL.D., Berkeley, department Sunday 
schools and churches; third vice-president, Rev. Mead 
A. Kelsey, Berkeley, department of libraries ; fourth vice- 
president, Friend W. Richardson, Berkeley Gazette, the 
press; fifth vice-president, Rev. Edward L. Parsons, 
Berkeley, department of lectures and study circles; ex- 
ecutive committee, A. W. Naylor, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Berkeley, Dr. Charles R. Brown, Oakland, 
Ilon. Thomas E. Hayden, president board of education, 
San Francisco; secretary-treasurer, Robert C. Root, Pa- 
cific coast representative of the American Peace Society. 
The society will codperate with that of Southern Cali- 
fornia in carrying on a vigorous campaign of peace edu- 
cation on the Pacific coast. 


The Permanent Executive Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Conference for International Arbitration and Peace 
(918 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia) has pre- 
pared a leaflet of suggestive programs for Peace Day, 
May 18. A number of such suggestive programs are now 





in existence, following the original ones prepared by the 
American Peace Society. 

Rev. Hiram W. Thomas, D. D., pastor of the People’s 
Church, Chicago, and a strong and eloquent advocate of 
peace among the nations, died August 12. In early life 
he was a Methodist preacher, but later became a liberal. 
“ For over twenty years,” says Unity, “ he stood at the 
centre of the great city and from the platform of a down- 
town theatre spoke every Sunday morning to a vast 
audience. His parish was the Mississippi valley, and 
many of his parishioners shaped their business itinerary 
and timed their visits to Chicago in such a way as to 
include the Sunday service at McVicker’s theatre.” Un- 
til a few months before his death, Dr. Thomas was the 
president of the Chicago Peace Society, from which he 
resigned on account of ill health. He often gave public 
addresses in behalf of the cause of peace. His sermon, 
preached at the World’s Columbian Exposition, on “ The 
Things that Unite Mankind,” will long be remembered 
by many as an inspiration. 


Dr. W. F. Mallalieu, Bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and an earnest, active member of the American 
Peace Society, has been publishing in the Methodist 
Christian Advocates and other papers a number of able 
articles on various phases of the peace movement. Some 
of the titles of his articles are: “The Opportunity of the 
United States ” (Northivestern Christian Advocate), “The 
Wreck and Waste of War” (Michigan Christian Advo- 
cate), “ Four Dreadnaughts and Forty Millions ” ( Central 
Christian Advocate), “The Folly of Christendom” 
(Pittsburgh Christian Advocate), “ Christendom Needs 
Christianizing” (The Baltimore Methodist), ete. The 
kind of service which Bishop Mallalieu is thus rendering 
to the cause of peace and, we may say, of Christianity in 
the large, is of the very highest order. 


The annual meeting of the International Peace Bureau, 
which was to have met at Stockholm the 30th of August, 
and had to be put off owing to the postponement of the 
Peace Congress, will meet at Brussels, in the Central 
Oftice of the International Institutions, on October 8, at 
4 P. M., and continue its sessions on the 9th. The Stand- 
ing Committee of the Bureau will hold a meeting at the 
same place at 2 P.M., October 8, before the annual 
meeting of the Bureau. Mr. A. H. Fried announces that 
a meeting for the completion of the organization of the 
International Press Peace Union will be held at Brussels 
during the time of the annual meeting of the Peace 
Bureau. 


E. T. Moneta, the distinguished leader of the peace 
movement in Italy and recipient last December of one- 
half the Nobel Peace Prize, gave his Nobel lecture in the 
Institute Hall, Christiania, on the 25th of August. His 
subject was “Peace and Justice in Italian Tradition,” 
and the lecture was most enthusiastically received. The 
audience was a distinguished one. In the evening a 
banquet was given to Mr. Moneta by the Nobel Com- 
mittee, at which a number of prominent persons were 
present, among them the Italian Charge d’ Affairs, the 
American Minister, Hon. John Lund, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
win D. Mead and others. 


The next Italian National Peace Congress will be held 
in November. 
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Brevities. 


The United States and Great Britain have agreed 
to a continuance of the Newfoundland modus vivendi 
until the arbitration of the fisheries dispute is completed 
next year. The terms of the agreement are that Great 
Britain shall not put into force against American fishing 
vessels restrictions imposed by the acts of 1905-06 by 
Newfoundland. The United States, in consideration 
of the fact that the shipment of Newfoundlanders by 
American fishermen outside the three-mile limit is not to 
be interfered with, agrees that American fishermen shall 
not use purse seines, and that they shall waive the right 
to fish on Sunday. 


. . . We publish on another page a letter from Mr. 
Louis P. Lochner of the University of Wisconsin, giving 
a most interesting account of the International Congress 
of Students held at The Hague at the end of August, 
and of the most effective part taken in it by the American 
delegation. We make no editorial comment at the 
present time on this most valuable piece of work, except 
to say that all our members and subscribers should read 
the letter carefully. 


. . » The General Secretary of the Baptist World 
Alliance, Rev. J. H. Shakespeare of London, writes us 
that the resolution in favor of universal peace adopted at 
the Berlin Congress of European Baptists about a year 
ago has received favorable notice from the editors of 
various newspapers in different countries and from others. 


On the motion of Victor H. Dumas of New York, 
following a paper read by him on “ A Universal Univer- 
sity” at the International Conference of Students held 
at The Hague in August, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

** Resoloed, That it is the sense and opinion of the ‘Corda 
Fratres’ that it is always a matter of honor with each and 
every nation to adjust all international questions of difference 
without resort to arms; and that, as the highest standard of 
intelligence is ever conducive to the establishment of peace, 
we hereby emphatically approve of the plan to establish a 
University of International Law as the first academy of an 
International University, and welcome the affiliation with all 
organizations to encourage the endowment of such an insti- 
tution.” 

Mr. Hamilton Holt, managing editor of the Zn- 
dependent, and Mr. Lindsay Russell, both directors of 
the Peace Society of the City of New York, have recently 
had conferred upon them by the Emperor of Japan the 
Order of the Sacred Treasure, “in token of his recogni- 
tion of the worthy efforts you have made in the pro- 
motion of friendly relations between Japan and the 
United States, etc.” This action of the Emperor of 
Japan was taken on the recommendation of Ambassador 
Takahira and of Count Komura, Japanese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Our warmest congratulations to Messrs. 
Holt and Russell. 


At the sixth International Trades Union Con- 
gress, which opened at Paris on August 30, resolutions 
were adopted which included an appeal to the unionists 
of the world to strive for the abolition of war. 

Great Britain and Germany have renewed for 


one year the arbitration agreement of July 12, 1905, 
which recently expired. The agreement is not for un- 
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limited arbitration, but covers only certain classes of dis- 
putes that may arise between the two governments. 


. 3aron Shibusawa, head of the party of fifty rep- 
resentative Japanese business men now in this country, 
being asked at Spokane what he thought of Congress- 
man Hobson’s predictions of war between the United 
States and Japan, responded: “Oh, you make me smile. 
There is positively no danger of any serious trouble be- 
tween this country and mine. Each has need for the 
other in every way.” 

Of the five large claims of American citizens 
against the Venezuelan government growing out of al- 
leged violations of contracts and concessions, only one 
yet remains to be decided. This is the claim of the 
Orinoco Steamship Company, and this is now before the 
Hague Tribunal for determination. 


The United States Minister to Bolivia, Hon. J. F. 
Stutesman, has cabled to the State Department synopses 
of two protocols signed by Peru and Bolivia for the 
adjustment of the boundary dispute between them which 
recently caused the breaking off of diplomatic relations. 


Karly in September a dinner was given in Seattle 
by the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the eight 
largest cities of the Pacific coast to the representatives 
of the six great commercial cities of Japan who are on a 
visit to this country. At this dinner the parties agreed 
informally to be friends always. This and similar dinners 
since given throughout the country to these distinguished 
visitors from Japan are worth more in the preservation 
of good relations and peace with Japan than all the big 
battleships that could be put on to the Pacific. 


: The world’s naval bill for the current year, ac- 
cording to a recent White Paper issued by the British 
Admiralty, amounts to $604,000,000. This leaves out of 
account the armies, fortifications, etc. 
SS eee 

international Arbitration and Peace. The Mis- 
sion of America in the Politics of the World.  <Ad- 
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Correspondence, 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead’s Summer in Europe. 


A PERSONAL LETTER FROM MR. MEAD, 


Srreit’s Horer, Hampnure, September 7, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Truesioop: Ilere we are, headed for 
England and home. We had a fine meeting here last 


night with the Hamburg Peace Society, after a morning’s 
sail round the harbor of Kiel, where we saw more bat- 
tleships than we ever saw before in our lives, all put 
together, the fleet having just come in from the Baltic 
manceuvres, 

Mr. Bloh, the president of the Peace Society here, the 
rector of one of the schools, is one of the best men our 
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cause has in Germany, THe was the president when we 
spoke here four years ago; and we found others of the 
old friends, making the meeting very pleasant. Young 
Berendsohn, the fine fellow whom you will remember 
meeting at the Munich and London Congresses, trans- 
lated for Mrs. Mead. I put it through in German 
on my speech of about an hour, and got on quite 
swimmingly. 

We have not heard a word from you, nor been able 
to learn at Stockholm or elsewhere whether you came 
over before the notice of the postponement of the Con- 
gress was sent out, or what your experience has been. 
I suspect you came, learned, stormed a bit — do Quakers 
storm ?— and returned to America. Personally I think 
the postponement of the Congress was a mistake — the 
measure of an undue conservatism and timidity. But 
the Stockholm folk were in a quandary, did in great 
anxiety what they thought best, and the less said about 
it now the better. We are doubly glad, under the cir- 
cumstances, that we could ourselves spend the week in 
Stockholm, because the opportunity to arrange the meet- 
ing for us gave the friends there an occasion to come 
together in the week of the intended Congress, and the 
meeting was a large and enthusiastic one. The culti- 
vated Swedes pretty much all understaud English, and 
all were clearly deeply interested to hear about the 
progress in America. Mrs. Fanny Petterson and others 
are alive to work in the schools especially, — Mrs. Pet- 
terson having already worked out a scheme very much 
like our own School Peace League,—and I think we 
gave a distinct impulse to the Stockholm work. Moneta 
was with us, spoke with great fire at the meeting, and 
was enthusiastically received. We had been with him 
at Christiania the week before, having the good fortune 
to be there at the time of his Nobel address, and to be 
present at the dinner in the evening, where I was 
called on to speak for America. I think I sent you 
papers, which I hope you could read; I confess that I 
could n’t. 

Our own meeting at the Nobel Institute was splendid 

the hall crowded, with many standing. Mr. Lévland, 
the president of the Institute, presided, and he and 
Lange and the chancellor of the University and a lot 
of fine, thoughtful people were at the dinner given us 
the next evening by the American Minister. Our Min- 
ister at Christiania, as you probably know, is Herbert H. 
1). Peirce, formerly an assistant secretary in the State 
Department. He is a son of our famous old Harvard 
mathematician, and, to us more important, he is a quite 
eloquent peace man. Dutton will be in Christiania next 
week for his lectures before the University on American 
education; and Professor Lorentzen will go up there 
from Copenhagen to strengthen the Norwegian commit- 
tee of the new American-Scandinavian Society. 

Lorentzen was as helpful to us at Copenhagen as Dr. 
Koht—who is the centre of information and activity touch- 
ing things American—was at Christiania. We were at 
Copenhagen, by lucky accident, at the very time that 
Dr. Cook arrived from the North Pole; and also, by in- 
teresting circumstance, being given a privileged place in 
the little circle inside the lines (to be an American in 
Copenhagen last week was almost to have a patent of 
nobility), we were the first Americans to greet him and 
receive his pleasant greeting as, with the Crown Prince 
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and our American Minister, Mr. Egan, he stepped on 
shore from the launch which brought him from the 
ship. 

Our meeting in Copenhagen on Friday evening was 
most successful, the largest of all our meetings save that 
in Copenhagen itself the following Sunday afternoon for 
the workingmen. Frederic Bajer is no longer president 
of the Denmark Peace Society, but he acted jointly with 
Mr. Rasmussen in presiding at our meeting, and spoke 
with all his old eloquence and force. Mr. Clausen of 
the Danish Parliament, the leader of the workingmen’s 
party, Denmark, presided at our Sunday meeting, Pro- 
fessor Lorentzen serving as interpreter. 

I think I have sent you papers about our conferences 
in Geneva, Frankfort and Leipzig. We shall have much 
to say about all these, and about our talks with Baron 
d’Estournelles and the Paris friends, and with Professor 
Forster and Mr. Fried at Berlin. We made a special 
trip to Marburg for the sake of a visit with Professor 
Shicking, whose splendid pamphlet on “The Organiza- 
tion of the World” you have probably already received. 
The whole summer’s experience has been to us most in- 
spiring, and I think it has been very useful here. Too 
little has been done in the way of bringing the European 
workers and our American workers into close touch and 
active coéperation. This summer’s experience has shown 
us how much can be done, and easily done. We must 
do this now in a much broader and more systematic way. 
Of all this we shall have much to talk together. It will 
be pleasant indeed, after the busy first night in London, 
where we shall also speak, to be back again in dear old 
Boston. Our deepest feeling is that of the stupendous, 
almost decisive work that America might at this time do 
for the great cause if she would, and of the terrible folly 
and crime against humanity of all recreancies of hers to 
her own first principles. 

In every place where we have been we have empha- 
sized the importance of establishing school Peace Leagues 
like our American League, and of work among the stu- 
dents of the universities like that of our Cosmopolitan 
Clubs. Professor Férster at Berlin has undertaken to 
start a work of this latter sort among the Berlin students 
this next winter. We have just had a most interesting 
talk with young Lochner of the University of Wisconsin, 
who, with two student friends, as you know, came over to 
attend the International Convention of Students at The 
Hague in August. Ile has been, as you know, the most 
active spirit in our Cosmopolitan Club movement. I 
sincerely believe that our little American delegation there 
exercised the determining influence in giving to this in- 
ternational organization of students a distinctly new and 
vastly better direction. There is no work in our whole 
field which seems to me bigger with possibilities than 
this work among the students. Mr, Lochner has written 
you something about what was done at The Hague. 
This is but the beginning. In three years, with proper 
energy and intelligence, the European universities could 
be brought abreast of our own in this thing. If I were a 


millionaire I should secure the services of so providen- 
tially equipped a man as young Lochner for permanent 
office in this field at any price, for the possible results of 
such an American influence in the universities between 
now and the third Hague Conference are incalculable. 
Yours truly, 


Epwin D. Mean. 
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The International Convention of Students at The 
Hague, 
UNIVERSITY 


LOUIS P. LOCHNER OF THE 


OF WISCONSIN, 


LETTER FROM 
HENGELO, September 2, 1909. 

My pear Dr. TruEsioop: I had hoped to be able 
to tell you all about our students’ convention after 
reaching Stockholm, but the unexpected turn of events 
deprives me of that privilege, and I must say by letter 
what I could much more easily have said in person. 

Our American delegation consisted of three persons — 
George Fulk, Albert H. Ochsner and myself. Upon 
arriving at The Hague and making closer inquiries, we 
found that “Corda Fratres,” while once recognized as 
one of the leading students’ organizations, had been re- 
duced to a “second-rate power” and was in a somewhat 
precarious condition. On the other hand, there was 
present a delegation from Paris and Nancy, representing 
the “Société Générale des Etudiarts de Paris” and the 
general students’ societies of France respectively. Their 
delegation wanted, if possible, to patch up its differences 
with “ Corda Fratres” or else secede for good. (It had 
at various times been in “ Corda Fratres’”’ before this.) 

Such were the conditions as we found them. We 
also found that but little attention had thus far been 
given to the peace movement, though on paper that was 
one of the principal objects of the federation. The 
bearing of the American delegation was all through 
one of reserve. We did not care to mingle in the 
quarrels of the French and the rest; neither did we 
want to tender our offer at an alliance until we well 
knew what we were going into. 

The results, I believe, have showed that this policy, 
under the circumstances, was the best. Everybody 
began to wonder what the verdict of the Americans 
would be. Again and again I was asked whether or not 
we would affiliate, but I insisted that we were not ready 
as yet for an answer. 

Finally the leaders of both parties came to us — sepa- 
rately, of course — and told us that they would give the 
whole tangle absolutely into our hands; that our action 
would decide the future of “Corda Fratres.” This is 
exactly what we had wanted. Our conditions, following 
the fulfillment of which we would make the alliance, were: 

1. The French and the rest must adjust their differ- 
ences. 

2. The peace propaganda must be made the central 
object of the federation. 

3. The Bureau Central must no longer remain in the 
hands of one nationality year after year, but must be 
moved about. 

4. The Bureau Central must be given to America two 
years from now (1911). 

In explanation of the latter point I might say that 
“Corda Fratres” holds conventions every other year, 
and that the officers are elected biennially. 

The result was that, though we had for a while 
thought the situation was hopeless, an affiliation was 
made under the following régime: 

1. Parties: “Corda Fratres,” forty thousand French 
students, the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. 

2. Bureau Central: Paris, with Pierre Julien, one of 
the ablesit men I have had the privilege to meet. 
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38. Commissions Générale (Executive Committee) : 
President, Pierre Julien, Paris; secretaries, Robert 
Aubrey, Paris, and Robert Le Grand, Paris; treasurer, 
Fabian Soullard, Paris. Membres du Conseil, Luigi 
Mosca, Italy; Mario Marini, Italy; Louis P. Lochner, 
United States; A. H. Ochsner, United States; Stephan 
de Zembery, Hungary; Zoltan de Hindy, Hungary; 
Louis P. De Vries, Holland ; Stael de Holstein, Sweden ; 
Ricardo Martinez, South America. 

4, The next congress is to be held in Rome in 1911, 
and the following in the United States. 

I hope that this means the beginning of a world peace 
league. President Julien is a tremendous worker, and 
under his leadership the organization, I am sure, will 
flourish. He is deeply interested in the peace movement. 
In all countries we shall now strive to spread the senti- 
ment for settlement of disputes by arbitration rather than 
war, We hope by the next Hague Conference to main- 
tain a students’ lobby which will represent the opinion 
of the student world. There is to be a lively correspond- 
ence between both continents, and both a monthly and 
an annual publication are to appear. 

If you can use the information herein given for Tur 
ApvocatE or PEACE, we shall feel very much obliged. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Louis P. Locuner. 


<-> -- 


The Mission of the United States of 
America in the Cause of Peace. 


Address of Hon. David J. Brewer, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, before the New 
Jersey State Bar Association, at Atlantic City, 

N. J., on June 12, 1909. 


First a thought, a wish, then a faith, next a struggle, 
at last a fact. So have entered into human life and 
history some of its profoundest truths. Such has been 
and is to be the story of universal peace. 

For untold centuries on the battlefield were settled all 
tribal, all national disputes. Blood was the ink and 
death wrote the judgment. Yet in the heart was the 
thought that there must be some better method of settle- 
ment, and they who suffered looked longingly for its 
appearance. But thought and wish were only the 
shadowy pictures of a dream. 

Twenty centuries ago there came a change. The 
heavens above the plains of Bethlehem were filled with 
a white-robed choir, and the only song of the heavens 
ever heard by the children of men broke the stillness of 
night. Peace on earth was that angel song. In a 
manger in the little town of Bethlehem lay a new-born 
child. His mother bent above her sleeping babe, and 
though the record is silent, you may be sure she heard 
the angelic song. For no ear is so acute to catch the 
slightest notes of prophetic song as the ear of a mother. 
Around the early days of that infant gathered many fore- 
shadowings, and “ Mary kept all these things and pondered 
them in her heart.” The child grew to manhood, revealed 
Himself in a short and wondrous three years, and in the 
“upper chamber,” bidding farewell to His few followers, 
declared, “ Peace I leave with you. My peace I give 
unto you.” The increasing multitudes who have looked 
up to Jesus of Nazareth as their leader have taken His 
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life and words as promise and prophecy, and faith in the 
coming of universal peace is the inspiration of humanity. 
‘*It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold; 
Peace on the earth, goodwill to men 
From heaven’s all-gracious king!”’ 

The air above Judea’s plains no longer pulsates with 
the waves of this celestial song. For sad and weary 
centuries the grand march of humanity upwards has been 
through strife and blood. But a growing echo of the 
heavenly music is filling the hearts of men, and the time 
will come, the blessed time will come 

‘‘ When the whole world gives back the song 
Which now the angels sing.”’ 

Now we are in the third era, and earnest men and 
women are working, determined to put an end to the 
arbitrament of the sword. The coming music will not 
tell of the “pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war,” but will be a refrain of the angelic song, “ Peace 
on earth.” Our own loved land witnesseth the strength 
of the struggle and will be the great leader. And this is 
so notwithstanding present shouting for a larger navy. 

I shall not stop to discuss the question whether a state 
of peace is better than one of war. If any one doubts it 
I am content to quote the words of General Sherman 
that “war is hell.” The less of hell individuals and 
nations have the better. In order to bring about the 
condition of peace a minimum of army and navy is the 
most effective way. There never yet was a nation which 
built up a maximum of army and navy that did not get 
into war, and the pretense current in certain circles that 
the best way to preserve peace is to build up an enormous 
navy shows an ignorance of the lessons of history and 
the conditions of genuine and enduring peace. When 
one nation becomes so strong that it is able to say to all 
others, “I am in favor of peace, but it must be a peace 
in which my will and wish controls,” it is morally certain 
that the outcome of a few years will be war, for it is 
against human nature to take commands on matters of 
personal interest or questions of right and justice. The 
only peace which can endure is that in which the equali- 
ties of the nations are recognized, and all disputes are 
settled by negotiations or submitted to an impartial 
tribunal for determination. Then all nations will be 
interested in maintaining peace, knowing that it is peace 
secured by choice and established in justice. The path- 
way of history is lined with the wrecks of nations which 
for a while developed a commanding force, but were 
finally destroyed by combinations of weaker nations or 
their own internal jealousies. It may be laid down as a 
political and historic truth that a peace which is born only 
of force is a peace which is temporary and disappointing. 

To lead in the cause of peace no one of the great 
nations is so well circumstanced as the United States of 
America. We are remote in distance and separated by 
oceans from other nations, so that if one of them were to 
attack us it would be fighting at long range, and it is 
obvious that such fighting is most exhaustive and attended 
with the least probabilities of success. Of course, the 


same rule would obtain against us were we to undertake 
an aggressive war, but an aggressive war assumes no 
In a defensive war our location is a 


desire for peace. 
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great defense. In the second place, our resources of 
men and material are such as to almost guarantee against 
any attack. Whatever advantage might enure to any 
nation by reason of its larger armament would be only 
temporary in its nature and would soon be exhausted by 
the enormous resources of this country. In the third 
place, no nation is in such a financial condition. Our 
debt, compared with that of other great nations, is small, 
and if we had not been foolish enough to squander money 
in ironclads and army we might now be a nation without 
a debt. 

Again, there is in the blood of the American people a 
tenacity like that of the English bulldog, which when 
once the fight is on will not give up until victory is won. 
Wonderfully is this illustrated by our great Civil War, 
when North and South met and fought for four years, 
keeping up the fight until one side was exhausted, and 
not until then did peace come. If any nation attacks us 
it knows in advance that we will fight to the last. 

At the close of the Civil War the great armies dis- 
banded, and the veterans went back to their places in 
the shop and the field and the office. They had had 
enough of war; they rejoiced in the coming of peace, and 
there was no thought or talk of military or naval devel- 
opment. Peace, and peace only, was our purpose, and 
at one end of Pennsylvania Avenue, just below the 
Capitol steps, was erected a magnificent statue to Peace. 
I remember about thirty years after the close of the war 
there took place in Washington what was called the 
“last grand march”; one hundred thousand veterans of 
the Civil War marched from the Peace statue to the 
reviewing stand in front of the White House ; from early 
morning until late in the evening that great army was 
moving. No sword was seen, no musket carried, and 
the only thing which told the story of their veteran lives 
was the modest Grand Army hat and button. As those 
one hundred thousand veterans marched down the avenue 
I felt as never before the immense strength and power 
of this republic, and that no nation would dare attack us. 
That feeling was not confined to myself alone. More 
than one of the foreign diplomats who saw that magnifi- 
cent march of those unarmed veterans sent word to his 
home country, “No war with the United States of 
America!” 

But there is a reason deeper and more significant than 
the mere matter of ability and safety why this republic 
should lead in the great work of establishing universal 
peace. History is not a mere accidental succession of 
unrelated circumstances. Through the ages one increas- 
ing purpose runs. There is an overruling Providence 
which fashions and shapes human destiny — the destiny 
of nations as well as of individuals. We may not be 
absolutely certain of the purposes of Providence, yet we 
can gain some knowledge of them from noticing events 
as they come and go, sure that in all the great move- 
ments of the nations and of humanity some supreme 
purpose is being accomplished. I do not mean that there 
is any fatalism by which the will of the individual or the 
nation is ignored, but the opportunity comes and the 
purpose will be accomplished, though the individual or 
the nation may ignore it and the duty and the glory be 
passed over to another. As Lowell says: 

‘Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or evil side.”’ 





It was not a mere accidental fact that for numbers of 
succeeding centuries this Western Hemisphere was with- 
held from the eye of civilization. In a sense profoundly 
true it was up to four centuries ago a virgin continent, 
an untravelec land,— and in the then bringing it within 
the reach of civilization there was some purpose, which 
will be accomplished. If I should state in a single sen- 
tence that which seems to me the great purpose, it would 
be that here was to be developed a society and a govern- 
ment based upon the brotherhood of man. All through 
the Eastern Hemisphere, during its centuries of struggle, 
the underlying political facts had been the rule of a chief 
or a king, and the organization of tribe or nation on the 
selfish basis of personal interests. Each nation lived for 
itself, prosecuted wars with other states and nations to 
satisfy the ambition of its rulers or to promote its selfish 
interests. The idea of humanity, bound by any obliga- 
tion of any of its members to all the rest, was a thing 
unknown in practical life and almost unmentioned in the 
theories of social philosophers. In consequence, every- 
thing was determined by the mere matter of might. 
Ignorance and superstition prevailed. The great masses 
of humanity were the spoil and prey of a few individuals. 
Government of and by the people was a thing undreamed 
of. But about the time of the discovery of America 
came the invention of printing, which opened the doors 
of knowledge to all. The Bible was unchained, and with 
it the bondage of superstition was thrown off. The 
common people began to assert themselves and claim the 
right to control their own government and society. There 
was fluttering through the world the ever-growing thought 
of personal, political, social and religious liberty. It is 
not strange that, as this continent was settled and social 
and political conditions were established, a republic, the 
common school and the free Bible became the recognized 
rules and bases of life. All these are significant of and 
affirm the brotherhood of man. 

Another thing which affirms the same is the mingling 
ofraces. The allegory of the dispersion at Babel presaged 
the national life of the Old World. During all that life 
the human family lived in isolated and antagonistic races 
and nations. It still remains there the significant fact. 
You go to China and the Chinese have monopolized that 
country; into Spain and only Spaniards are found; in 
France and Germany are French and Germans. Single 
races form not merely the numerical majority, but they 
are, if not the sole inhabitants, the controlling factors. 
Locally every race held to its own place on the face of the 
globe and maintained its isolated life. But this republic 
is a new experience. We have every year and for a 
century past had great streams of populations flowing in 
from every race — the Anglo-Saxon, the Frenchman, the 
Teuton, the Scandinavian, the Italian, the Japanese, the 
Chinese and the Ethiopian. They have gathered here 
not merely as visitors or travelers, but to stay and become 
citizens. The dispersion which began at Babel has ended 
on the banks of the Hudson and the Mississippi. All 
races are mingled in our citizenship, a conglomeration of 
heterogeneous elements, but all part and parcel of the 
life of the republic, here to live and work out with us the 
destiny of this nation. Statistics illustrate the signifi- 


cance of this: By the census of 1900 the total population 
was seventy-six millions, of which nine millions were 
colored. 


Of the other sixty-seven millions, ten millions 
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were of foreign birth and sixteen millions more of foreign 
parentage. So that out of the sixty-seven million whites 
there were only forty-one millions of native parentage, 
and they, as we all know, trace their ancestry back at 
longer or shorter distances to the severa! races of the 
Old World. These heterogeneous elements are to fuse 
into one national American life. By association in work, 
in business, in political life, in the schoolroom, and a 
little through inter-racial marriages, the brotherhood of 
man finds its best illustration in American life. The 
Bible, which is the great American book, affirms the 
unity of the race, prociaims the brotherhood of man. 

You are all familiar with composite photography. A 
photographer will take face after face and photograph 
them upon the same plate until he has produced a com- 
posite picture made of the likenesses of the separate 
faces, and that composite picture brings out to view the 
strong and marked features of each. America is the 
national composite photographer. She wil! take the vari- 
ous races which have come into her midst and cast the 
leading features of their character into one composite 
picture upon the plate of history. Thus are we forming 
the great American race. And this gives to us as to no 
other nation a power in preserving international peace. 
Think for a moment of the influence of the German 
element. There are seven million eight hundred thou- 
sand of that race in this country. Though they are loyal 
citizens of the United States, the ties which link them to 
the old home life are not all broken. They will stand by 
the United States if ever Germany should attack us, but, 
on the other hand, they will always be a potent force 
compelling this nation to refrain from attacking Germany. 
And so with the other races. Their appearance here is 
a guarantee against any offensive war undertaken by this 
country against the nation from which they came. Thus, 
by the mingling of the varied races of earth and by the 
restraining influence consequent therefrom upon the life 
of this nation, is further disclosed the infinite purpose in 
our national life. 

So we have the United States, separated and distant 
from other nations, and thus in the least danger of attack, 
with a continental population of eighty millions and 
over, with resources unequalled by those of any other 
nation, with the most cosmopolitan population, a popula- 
tion gathered from all races, and hence linked to all by 
home ties of affection, with the freest government, the 
widest popular knowledge, the most loyal in its devotion 
to the Christ of Galilee, and therefore with an ear open 
to the music of the song of the angels of Bethlehem, and 
thus, may we not truly say, indicated as the fitting leader 
in the great cause of peace? 

As the leading nation on this Western Hemisphere, 
surely the open door is before us. If we fail, the cause 
of peace will not fail. We shall simply stand in history 
as the nation which lost the great opportunity. Who 
can say that in case of our failure there will not be de- 
veloped on our north a mighty republic which will be 
true to the cause of peace and become its national leader? 
Indeed, there are possibilities reaching far beyond this. 
We fancy that ours is and is to be the leading race, the 
one out of whose efforts the great benedictions are to 
come to humanity. We are wont to look at the South 
American states with a feeling of almost pity or contempt, 
but are we sure that if we fail the Latin race will not be 
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the chosen instrument of accomplishing the Infinite pur- 
pose? Indeed, one can see in the events of the last few 
years some suggestive foreshadowings. 

In South America, Chile and the Argentine Republic 
disputed for years over their boundary. They were 
gathering for a desperate and fearful struggle, when in 
the hour of impending conflict the song of the angels of 
peace touched the hearts of both nations. ‘They settled 
their dispute, sold or converted into merchant ships some 
of their war vessels, and thus took a foremost position 
in the way of national disarmament. In commemoration 
of this, on the summit of the Andes, nearly three miles 
above the level of the sea, on the border line fixed be- 
tween these nations, has been uplifted a colossal statue 
of Christ, cast from the bronze of old cannon left there 
by the Spaniards at the time of the struggle for Argen- 
tine’s independence, and on it is this inscription : “ Sooner 
shall these mountains crumble into dust than Chileans 
and Argentines shall break this peace which at the feet 
of Christ, the Redeemer, they have sworn to maintain.” 
God speed the day when a similar statue shall be lifted 
up at the border of every nation to become the enduring 
witness to perpetual peace. And God forbid that our 
folly shall transfer the leadership in the great cause of 
universal peace from the United States of America to 
any other nation on the face of the globe. 

While I have an abiding faith that the tendency of 
American thought and purpose will ere long be reversed, 
no one can be blind to the fact that there is a persistent 
effort to make of this a great military nation. From the 
football field to the ironclad, from the athlete to the 
admiral, the thought and the talk is fight. The cry is 
fight fair, but fight. The capital city has a different 
aspect from that which it had a few years ago. Brass 
buttons and epaulets are filling the eyes. Our news- 
papers are eulogizing the magnificence of our fleet and 
army, and the thought of the nation is largely in the 
direction of naval and military advance. Science is 
giving its attention to the discovery and manufacture of 
more effective instruments of death, and we are rapidly 
drifting into an admiration for the “pride, pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war.” At the first Hague Con- 
ference we were among those nations calling for a limi- 
tation of armament. Now instead of leading in that 
direction, we are constantly increasing our armament 
and point with pride to the fact that our naval fighting 
strength surpasses that of every other nation excepting 
Great Britain. How has this been brought about? Let 
us look a little at our history and see how it has happened, 
and what it suggests. As we are told by the Ion. Charles 
Sumner, in his great oration on the “True Grandeur of 
Nations,” our total military and naval expenditures dur- 
ing the eight years of Washington’s presidential service 
were only $10,825,000. In his Farewell Address he 
urged upon his countrymen to avoid “the accumulation 
of debt, not only by shunning occasions of expense, but 
by vigorous exertion in time of peace to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have occasioned, not 
ungenerously throwing upon posterity the burden which 
we ourselves ought to bear.” Would that our late rulers 
had shown his calm judgment and sound political wisdom, 
and during these days of prosperity, instead of extrava- 
gant expenditures for military and naval purposes, de- 
voted them to the payment of the national debt. Following 
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his advice, we extinguished our entire indebtedness before 
the close of Andrew Jackson’s administration. There- 
after came the Mexican War, leaving a small indebtedness, 
and in 1861 the Civil War, which, lasting four years, 
piled up a debt of three thousand millions of dollars. 
Resolutely we proceeded to pay that, and continued to 
do so until the year 1896, by which time, although re- 
covering from the effects of that exhausting war, and 
with only limited prosperity, we had paid off two thou- 
sand million dollars. We then ceased payment, and 
to-day our debt remains about the same, increasing 
rather than diminishing within the last year or two by 
the issue of bonds for the Panama Canal. Why this 
change? It sprang from the Spanish War, from per- 
sonal ambitions and the love of military display. Con- 
trast the two wars. The Civil War lasted four years. 
The number of those enlisted in the Union army was 
2,113,000. The number killed in action was 67,000; 
died of wounds received in action, 43,000; while the 
total number of deaths from all causes was 359,000. I 
have no statistics of the Confederate army, but certainly 
they would largely increase the total casualties of the 
war. On the other hand, the Spanish War lasted but a 
few months. The total number of men mustered in was 
223,000. The number killed in action was only 218 
not as many as have been killed in many a single mining 
catastrophe ; the number of those that died from wounds 
received in action was 81; the number dying from dis- 
ease, 3,848. The total casualties during that war were 
less than the number killed in railroad accidents in this 
country during a single year. According to the report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the number 
killed on our railways during the year ending June 30, 
1908, was 3,764; the number injured, 68,989. Other 
years show a greater fatality. In the Civil War were 
some of the greatest battles of history and a terrible loss 
of life on either side. In the Spanish War, outside of 
two brilliant naval engagements, there were only a few 
skirmishes. The two wars taken as a whole compare 
about like a twelve-inch rifled gun with a small pistol, 
and yet, as we have seen, after the Civil War there was 
no cry for an increase in armament, no call for a navy to 
challenge the fleets of the world, a steady payment of the 
national indebtedness, a devotion to the pursuits of peace 
and a magnificent enlargement of our industries and 
business, while after the Spanish War we increased our 
army, and we have been steadily building ironclad after 
ironclad, until now our navy stands second among the 
navies of the world. 

Putting the matter in another form: During the ten 
years prior to the Spanish War the expenses of the army 
and navy, omitting pension charges, were five hundred 
and seven millions. For the ten years following that 
war, $1,626,000,000, or $1,119,000,000 more than in the 
prior ten years. This if applied to the national debt 
would have paid it in full and left something of a surplus 
for the digging of the Panama Canal. Is it not strange 
that so small a war has wrought such a change in the 
thought and action of the country when the mightiest of 
wars wrought so little? Certain interests which profit 
by naval construction have been active and clamorous. 
And a not inconsiderable part of the press has filled the 
air with calls fora larger navy. A little soap and a little 
water with a great deal of wind will make a large and 
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beautiful bubble. But shortly the bubble will burst, the 
beauty be gone and nothing left but soap and water. 

As illustrating the effort to develop the naval and mil- 
itary spirit, it is not strange that the Chief of Staff of 
the American army has affirmed that we are wasting 
time in seeking arbitrations, and that the only true course 
for us to pursue is to make our military and naval strength 
so great as to be beyond danger of attack. Nor is it 
strange that the gallant admiral who started in command 
of our fleet in its tour around the world is reported to 
have said that the fewer statesmen and the more iron- 
clads there were there would be less danger of war. In 
other words, if we had more guns and fewer people un- 
willing to use them there would be less shooting. Such 
logic as that, as Mark Twain would say, is simply un- 
answerable. It might as well be said that, to stop per- 
sonal quarrels and prevent shooting, the law should 
require every man to carry a loaded pistol in his hip 
pocket. 

I noticed the other day that a distinguished English- 
man, long in the fiscal service of China, is credited with 
the statement that there would be no peace until China, 
with its four hundred millions, had become a thoroughly 
trained military nation, and then with her immense force 
she could say to each nation in the world, “ You must be 
at peace.” But how long would such a peace last? 
Turn to history, and read the answer in the experience 
of the great nations of the past. 

According to circulars issued by the departments in 
November last, the number of officers on the active list 
residing in the District of Columbia was 237; on the 
retired list, 166. The number of officers on the active 
list in the navy and marine corps was 216; on the retired 
list, 108. In other words, the number of military and 
naval officers on the active and retired lists then in the 
District of Columbia was 727. Most of these had their 
families with them. In addition, there were a number 
of families of deceased officers. Do you wonder that 
these, connected as they are with the military and naval 
forces, are gradually transforming the capital of the 
country into a military and naval centre, and that their 
influence is constantly pressing upon Congress for con- 
tinued development and increased expenditures in military 
and naval lines? Contrast this with the judicial service. 
The number of Federal judges in the District of Colum- 
bia and in all the States of the Union put together was 
then only 138, less than twenty per cent. of the military 
and naval officials gathered in the capital city. And yet 
we have a constant complaint of tardiness in judicial pro- 
ceedings. Do you wonder that the army and navy make 
the great American display in all the receptions at the 
White House, or that the officials who manage such 
receptions appear in military or naval uniform? And 
this in face of the fact that all the leaders in the national 
life have been proclaiming their longing for universal 
peace. 

Do not think for one moment that I am intending any 
personal reflection on the officers of the army or the navy. 
I have a large acquaintance among them. Many I count 
as my warmest and dearest friends. Many I know to be 
gentlemen of the highest character, the purest and most 
patriotic of citizens. 

History repeats itself. 
during the Middle Ages than the Crusades. 


No greater spectacle appeared 
From West- 
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ern Europe hastened knightly hosts to rescue the Holy 
Land from Moslem rule. The bravest and best of Euro- 
pean chivalry were gathered in these hosts, and many 
and gallant were the combats. Yet all in vain. From 
the English Channel to the City of David lie scattered 
the bones of those knights while the Crescent still waves 
over Zion. Indeed, a few missionaries without sword or 
musket have done more to permanently undermine the 
power of Mahommet than all the hosts of crusading 
knights. Equally magnificent was the spectacle of our 
great fleet moving away from Hampton Roads on its 
long journey around the world. As it steamed away 
from the American shores there was a sight that appealed 
to the pride of every American. They went to show the 
Oriental what we have in the way of naval power; as 
was said by our genial President, whom everybody loves: 
“To put the ironclad in the eyes of the Orientals.” 
Does it not savor of the comic to talk of putting an iron- 
clad in the eyes of Admiral Togo? Yet after all its 
journey, its parade and frolic, after having been seen by 
the Orientals, it will not bring the day of peace any 
nearer. How cleverly the Japanese answered this parade 
by sending two battleships to our shore. 

According to a report made by Secretary Newberry 
to the Senate, the cost of the coal used on the battle- 
ships during the year 1908 was $3,163,000, increased by 
transportation and storage charges to $5,544,000. Evi- 
dently the voyage of the fleet around the world was an 
expensive luxury. He further reports that it costs over 
$109,000 a year to keep a first-class battleship in good 
condition. What has the nation received for all this 
expenditure ? 

Another matter, comparing the appropriations for the 
year ending June 30, 1910, it appears that for the army, 
fortifications and military academy, they amount to 
$111,897,515.67; for the navy, $136,935,199.05; and 
for pensions, $160,908,000. Or a total on account of 
wars and preparations therefor of $409,740,714.72, while 
the total executive, legislative and judicial appropriations 
for the same length of time are only $32,007,049, the 
former being twelve times as much as the latter. Is it 
any wonder that with all our immense revenue we are 
facing an increase of indebtedness ? 

In Appleton’s Magazine, Harold Boree states that the 
amount expended in the single year 1907 for military 
and naval purposes and pensions, excluding interest on 
the war debt, was for the four nations, the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia and Germany, $1,184,000,000, this 
country leading them with an expenditure of $359,000,000. 
In this connection it may be noticed that our expendi- 
tures in 1907 of $359,000,000 have been followed by 
appropriations for the coming year of $409,000,000, an 
increase in three years of $50,000,000. They were also 
more than thirty-seven times as much as the expendi- 
tures for the army and navy during the entire eight years 
of George Washington’s administration. 

How apt are the words of Longfellow: 


‘* Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.”’ 


We are told that under the President’s direction the 
navy and army expenditures are respectively to be cut 
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down by $10,000,000 and $20,000,000. But is the con- 
struction of a single ironclad stopped, or the army re- 
duced by a single regiment? Is it anything more than 
a postponement of certain not pressing expenditures ? 

Further, outside of our labors at the two Hague Con- 
ferences, Mr. Secretary Root, during the two years of 
his administration of the State Department, negotiated 
twenty-four treaties of arbitration. It may be said that, 
notwithstanding such a treaty, a nation may repudiate 
the agreement to arbitrate and attack us, but the public 
opinion of the world is strong against any nation that 
repudiates its treaty obligations, and public opinion is 
to-day the most powerful force in the world. We have 
recently voted to restore to our coinage the motto, “In 
God We Trust.” If we can trust Him as the guarantor 
of our dollars, may we not also trust him to make good 
the international agreements for peace ? 

Again, when the Navy Bill was before Congress, the 
nation was stirred with the scare of a possible war with 
Japan. I cannot help noticing how conveniently this 
scare appears. In the old almanacs it was often stated, 
“ About this time of year look out for a great storm,” 
and so in our political almanacs it may be as well stated 
that about the time of year we are considering the ques- 
tion of an increase in the army or navy we may look for 
a great hue and cry about a probable war with Japan. 

Notwithstanding all present opposition, the United 
States will not fail. She will heed the summons to the 
lofty mission of peace. The blare of the bugles and the 
beating of the drum will give way to the song of the 
angels; and the brotherhood of man, which means peace 


between the nations, will find its loftiest expression in 


the unfoldings of our history. There are three great 
forces in our civilization, each of which, more potent 
here than elsewhere in the world, voices for interna- 
tional peace, and government of and by the people will 
heed those voices. First, the business interests. No- 
where are there more varied and larger business en- 
terprises carried on than in the United States. Our 
merchants sweep the entire horizon of the world in their 
pursuit of business. Our manufacturing industries, some 
of them gigantic in extension, search the whole realm of 
industry in the furtherance of their work, The inventor 
and the mechanical engineer are ever busy devising new 
methods of toil, new machines, for accomplishing more 
and better work. Over eight hundred thousand patents 
for new and useful inventions have been issued from the 
Patent Office at Washington. The means of locomo- 
tion and the facilities for communication are extending 
in every direction. We have more miles of railroad 
than any other nation in the world and almost as many 
as all other nations put together. Mountains are no 
barrier, rivers do not stay their course. Now all these 
interests look askance at the prospect of war. They 
dread the destruction of property and business. They 
hate to see the efforts of the brainy turned away from 
the furtherance of these interests into devising additional 
means of killing and sowing the land with the seeds of 
destruction. When Mr. Carnegie said that if any contro- 
versy arose between Great Britain and the United States it 
could be entrusted to the merchants of London and New 
York, who would settle it peacefully and with honor to both 
nations, he expressed the longing and faith of all business 
interests, and may be looked upon as seer and prophet. 
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Second, the laborers. The great mass of the American 
people are toilers, and their votes determine the policy 
of the government, for it is a government of and by the 
people. In England the labor party pressed upon the 
government the consideration of a limitation of armament, 
and the government, obedient thereto, dared not withhold 
presenting the matter to the recent Hague Conference. 
Mr. Kier Hardie, the leader of that party in Parliament, 
in a recent address in this country, declared that the 
laborers of the world were all opposed to war and de- 
manded that all difficulties between nations should be 
settled by arbitration. The toilers see that war means 
the waste and destruction of property. They know that 
it takes life, that the army is drawn from their numbers, 
and that their homes are drained to fill the cemeteries 
of the battlefield. They also realize full well that the 
cost of armies and of war is enormous; that that cost is 
made good by taxes, and they are beginning to appreciate 
more and more the fact that they pay the bulk of the 
taxes. They see the great nations of the Old World 
piling up from year to year and from decade to decade 
an ever-increasing burden of debt, and they also perceive 
that this country (which during thirty years had paid off 
two-thirds of the debt created by the Civil War) has 
since then for military armament and naval display not 
only ceased to reduce, but has practically ceased all 
efforts at reduction. They are weighing the earnest 
words of Secretary Root, when, appealing to the South 
American States for a closer union, he declared : 

“ Let us pledge ourselves to aid one another in the full 
performance of the duty to humanity which that accepted 
declaration implies, so that in time the weakest and 
most unfortunate of our republics may come to march 
with equal step by the side of the stronger and more 
fortunate. Let us help one another to show that for all 
the races of men the liberty for which we have fought 
and labored is the twin sister of justice and peace. Let 
us unite in creating and maintaining and making effective 
an all American public opinion, whose power shall in- 
fluence international conduct and prevent international 
wrong, and narrow the causes of war, and forever pre- 
serve our free lands from the burdens of such armaments 
as are massed behind the frontiers of Europe, and bring 
us ever nearer to the perfection of ordered liberty. So 
shall come security and prosperity, production and trade, 
wealth, learning, the arts, and happiness for all.” 

It is a startling commentary on these words and these 
efforts of Secretary Root that, impelled by the action of 
this nation in building up a navy, Brazil and Argentine 
have lately commenced the enlargement of theirs and 
decline to enter into an agreement to stop the increase 
at a certain limit. ; 

The laborers, as all others, know that debt piled up for 
a navy is just as heavy a burden as a debt piled up for 
anarmy. They know that while the stock gamblers of 
New York may water stock there is no power that can 
water a debt — not even a debt fora navy. It remains 
a constant burden, whose interest is an annual drain, and 
whose principal stands in the way of those works of 
peace which will promote the happiness and comfort of 
all. We ,hear from them already in the declarations 
of their organized bodies that arbitration must be the 
rule, that international peace must be the object, and that 
military and naval armaments must stop their growth. 
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Nowhere in the world is the toiler such a power in the 
government. Nowhere is he such an intelligent force, 
so fully understanding the curse and cost of war, and his 
opposition will grow more and more emphatic until ev ery 
lawgiver hears and heeds. 

Third, woman. I am not now speaking as champion 
or prophet of female suffrage. I note only the fact that 
the last half century has changed her position. She is 
no longer a purely home body, but has entered largely 
into public life. Whether voting or not, she has become 
an active and vigorous force in the national life. Her 
patriotism is as certain and as strong as that of her 
brother, and whenever the need comes, although she may 
not shoulder the musket or draw the sword, she does all 
that is possible to ameliorate the hardships of war. The 

ted Cross is her work and her glory, and the noble bands 

of women who are giving their time and strength to in- 
creasing its efliciency and extending the reach of its influ- 
ence are among the heroines of the nation. But while 
all this is true, you need no assurance that her voice is 
and always will be potent for peace. No mother nurses 
her baby boy and rears him to manhood without dread 
that his life may in its prime be cut off by the merciless 
bullet. She looks forward to old age in the hope and 
faith that that boy, in the vigor and strength of manhood, 
will be her comfort, support and glory. There never 
was atime since the beginning of days that women longed 
for bloodshed or the carnage of war, and the more fully 
she realizes its waste and destruction the more earnest 
will become her opposition. Nowhere in the world is 
she so potent a force in public life as in this country, and 
you may be sure that that force will be erelong concen- 
trated in steadfast opposition to war and in favor of the 
settlement of international disputes by arbitration. She 
cannot be sneered or laughed out of her faith, and he 
who looks for public recognition in this country will do 
well to take note of this fact. 

These are three great forces in the life of this nation, 
and as they unite in the effort for arbitration and inter- 
national peace, they will compel the public men of the 
day to heed their demands. 

I believe in the promises of Scripture, that His word shall 
not return unto Him void, but shall accomplish that which 
He pleases and shall prosper in the thing whereto He hath 
sent it; that the time will come when the swords shall be 
beaten into ploughshares and the spears into pruning- 
hooks, and when men shall learn war no more forever. 

With the eye of faith I see unrolled on the canvas of 
the future a glorious picture, in which shall be seen every 
laborer dwelling beneath his own vine and fig tree, re- 
ceiving ever a living wage for his toil, every merchant 
and manufacturer pursuing his business and his industry 
without a thought of interruption by the ravages of war, 
and men of science and wealth combining in the achieve- 
ment of more and more gigantic results, adding not 
merely to the necessities, but also to the comforts and 
luxuries of life, taking possession of land and water and 
air, and all the forces to be found in them, and making 
them minister to human life. In the foreground will be 
seen that highest type of womanhood, the Madonna, and 
across her bosom will be these words: “ Mary hath kept 
all these things, and hath pondered them in her heart ; 


while underneath will shine in letters of fadeless light, 
“ The United States of America has fulfilled its mission.” 
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Readjustment between the East and 
the West. 

HONDA, 

East at Clark Uni 


BY PROFESSOR M. 

Address at the Conference on the Far 
versity, Worcester, Mass., September 16, 

Clark University is doing a distinguished service to 
the progress and enlightenment of the whole world, 
amongst other things, notably in two distinct spheres of 
psychology and education on the one hand, and of inter- 
national and interracial problems on the other. As its 
learned president has many disciples and followers in 
China and Japan in his favorite researches, such a 
conference as the present under the auspices of its history 
department will, I confidently believe, materially help 
forward the recent tendency of the East and the West to 
come rapidly to a better understanding and harmonious 
coéperation. 

Enough time has not yet elapsed to warrant a histo- 
rian’s verdict on what was known as the “ Japanese 
situation ” in this country,— for it is futile to deny that 
there was such; but I may be allowed to venture a 
psychological retrospect on that nightmare, as it is sufli- 
ciently and surely past, so that we may talk about it with 
a sigh of relief. May we not sincerely hope that the old 
adage will prove true in this case and the dream go by 
the exact contrary, and that we may never repeat a 
similar experience again ? 

It is impossible justly to apportion the responsibility 
for this “situation” among the government, the people 
in general, and a small section of jingoes and yellow 
journals of one country or the other, or of both. Each 
of the three elements will try to excuse itself before the 
supreme court of sane judgment. 

One war taught Japan that a dissenting third party 
could wrest from her what she considered the fruits of 
victory. Another war gave her the disappointing lesson 
that, without the sympathy of the whole world, she could 
not obtain what she thought she was justly entitled to. 

This apparent failure was partially attributable to our op- 
ponent’s brilliant success in diplomacy, and to our aliena- 
tion of the sympathy of some foreign correspondents dur- 
ing the war. But the true explanation did not dawn upon 
many till much later, which was, that we were not in a 
position to enforce great demands against the wishes of 
the interested powers of the world, which were opposed 
to too enormous an accession of influence to Japan. 

When the unfortunate “school episode” and emigra- 
tion question claimed our attention, the true nature of 
the case was not clearly understood at first. While we 
thought that we were gaining more respect from the 
nation whom we had loved as a sort of foster father, that 
friend seemed slapping us on the face all of a sudden. 
What we sought was nothing more nor less than the com- 
mon courtesy one civilized nation accords to another. 
Perhaps our government was misguided in pressing the 
matter on the Washington authorities, without sympa- 
thetic knowledge of the nature and magnitude of the 
difficulty of the Federal government; most assuredly, 
jingoistic utterances of one or two hot-headed irrespon- 
sible individuals and papers in Japan were criminally 
wicked — those utterances, I mean, which suggested the 
idea that America, being an essentially commercial nation, 
would rather yield than go to war. 
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In the meantime the misunderstanding on the other 
side was becoming deeper and graver. Either for the 
purpose of local politics, or to give vent to racial feelings, 
or to facilitate more imperialistic expansion of the navy, 
or in anticipation of keen economic rivalry, Japan’s 
“black intentions” on the Pacific coast of this country 
or of Canada, on the Sandwich Islands, on the Philip- 
pines, on Australia, on Korea, on Manchuria, on China 
herself, were freely aired by sensation-mongers. Our 
unquestioning confidence in the willingness and ability 
on the part of the United States to grant us whatever 
was right and just — this confidence was not accompanied 
by a clear understanding of your internal politics on the 
one hand, and, on the other, by a full cognizance of the 
fact that Japan’s rise in power was causing uneasiness, 
alarm, suspicion and fear even among friendly nations. 
At last we awoke to thig unpleasant truth. 

A grown-up person cannot expect the same tender care 
that he enjoyed in his childhood, but is he not entitled 
to unchanging friendship if he is good ? 

Gradually, however, mental readjustment to the new 
balance of power has been made. Clouds of suspicion 
and alarm were swept away from one point after another. 
Japan has learned the morbidly nervous condition of in- 
ternational sensibility. 

I wish there was an international court of libel as well 
as a permanent tribunal for universal arbitration. Time 
heals, it is true, but in some cases time only confirms the 
disease. 

Rivalry in business of one’s own son or pupil must be 
extremely unpleasant. The son or pupil would fain avoid 
such rivalry if there were other openings. 

Some would be proud to say that Japan has sobered 
down and come to her senses, but she believes that she 
has obtained justice at last. 

To relieve the congestion of Europe has been to Amer- 
ica’s interest as well. To contribute to the peace and 
prosperity of this country should be the aim of all im- 
migrants, both Oriental and Occidental. 

Where the Koreans and Japanese were largely mixed 
together after Taiko’s expedition, the two peoples lived 
on better terms than in any other parts of the peninsula. 
In European Russia, where Asiatics once subjugated 
Europeans, both races still retain mutual respect. The 
same result accruing from propinquity can only be secured 
now through community of interest, not by conquest or 
invasion. 

All the violent storm of false accusation was nothing 
but the entrance fee, the initiation ceremony, for the 
Kast for its admittance into the World School. 

American criticism of our dealings with China is only 
an aftermath of the “ Japanese situation,” in so far as the 
weapon of misrepresentation and sheer falsehood is em- 
ployed. Our commercial rivalry is the sole and real 
cause of the trouble, and that kind of warfare can be 
conducted in a way perfectly fair and square. A frank 
and sympathetic acknowledgment, on either side, of cer- 
tain unalterable facts will surely help mutual under- 
standing. 

One of these facts is the great anomaly of Japan’s 
position in Manchuria. We fought for the territorial in- 
tegrity of and equal opportunity in China. Then we 
inherited and shared in privileges and concessions incon- 
sistent with China’s full exercise of sovereignty. What 
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was accomplished in darkness and mystery, we have sue- 
ceeded to in the broad daylight of the public gaze. 

China’s rise in national consciousness and the existing 
conditions of her internal politics demand strenuous efforts 
in the recovery of her rights. Japan, being the newest 
intruder and a novice in diplomacy, is the best antagonist 
for China to try her rejuvenated strength upon. 

Both settled policy and national interest prompt the 
United States to make sure of equal opportunity in 
China. Where claims of justice and interest support 
each other, even a lawful acquisition by others is apt to 
be interpreted as infringement, and unavoidable com- 
petition looks like wilful opposition. 

“American diplomacy,” popularly 
straightforward, fearless and independent, cannot be 
adopted by other nations at the present stage of human 
progress. There are a great many eventualities for which 
we must be ready, but of which we cannot explain details. 
If we explain, we may wrong one party; if we do not 
explain, we are suspected by all. 

Neither this country nor Japan can extend her mar- 
ket anywhere better than in China, and both urgently 
need commercial expansion. There ought to be what | 
call “ international socialism,” by which the capital of one 
nation and the labor of another can be combined to 
mutual advantage. 

For the welfare of mankind, some peoples, in the long 
run, must learn the beauty of a simpler life, whereas others 
are in need of being taught the blessing of a higher 
standard of comfort. Before a harmony in diversity is 
reached among nations and races, between the Kast and 
the West, there will always be heard the sound of ripples 
and waves on the sea of humanity. 
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Armaments and Their Results.* 
BY ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

Armies and navies exist and increase solely under the 
plea that these are the best, and indeed the only means 
of ensuring peace. 

We deal with three of the axioms urged in their 
justification. 

First: “To be prepared for war is the surest way to 
secure peace.” 

Answer: If only one nation “prepared” this axiom 
would be sound; but when one arms others follow, and 
the fancied security vanishes. Rivalry between nations 
ensues, and preparation, so far from promoting peace, 
s0Ws suspicion and jealousy, developing into hatred the 
prolific seed of future wars between nations hitherto 
peacefully disposed. 

Nations are only aggregations of men, and all human 


experience proves that men unarmed are less likely to 


quarrel than men armed. Hence in civilized lands they 
are debarred from arming. 

Two neighbors have a difference which a friendly 
acts the 


interview would have solved, but one upon 


*Issued in pamphlet by the Peace Society, 47 New Broad Street, 
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axiom, “In time of peace prepare for war,” and buys a 
pistol. Hearing this, the other promptly “prepares.” 

The first decides he is insufticiently “ prepared,” and 
buys a six-chambered revolver, an action that is immedi- 
ately followed by his neighbor. With every additional 
weapon purchased the premium upon their lives would 
be promptly raised by insurance companies. These 
“prepared” men have only to meet by chance, when a 
word, a gesture, misinterpreted, results in bloodshed, 
perhaps death. Exactly so with nations. The causes of 
wars, both between nations and men, are generally of 
trifling moment. So much depends upon their attitude 
to each other, friendly or unfriendly. If the former, no 
dispute but can be peacefully settled; if unfriendly, no 
trifle but can create war; the disposition is all. Hence 
the folly and danger of nations arming against each 
other, which must always arouse mutual suspicion, fatal 
to friendly relations. 

Armaments and true friendship are incompatible. 
Even nations in close alliance against other nations must 
always feel the alliance may give place to other and per- 
Thus suspicion inevitably follows 
There is no 


haps hostile alliances. 
armaments as shadows follow substance. 
escape, and suspicion is fatal. 

Second: “Our armaments are intended only for our 
own protection and are no menace to other nations; they 
make for peace.” 

Answer: So say all the armed nations, and it is true 
that every nation regards and proclaims its own arma- 
ments as instruments of peace only, because these are 
meant to protect her from the existing armaments of 
other nations; but just as naturally every nation regards 
every other nation’s armaments as clearly instruments of 
war, and not of peace, because these may attack her. 
Thus each nation suspects all the others, and only a 
spark is needed to set fire to the mass of inflammable 
material. It is impossible that formidable armaments of 
one nation should not create alarm among other nations ; 
although all nations may protest that they do not intend 
to attack, yet they may. 

Thus armaments, either personal or national, on land 
or on sea, so far from preserving peace, inevitably become 
in time one of the chief, if not the greatest of all, causes 
of war, since they sow the deadly seeds of mutual suspicion. 

The gigantic armaments of our own day have greatly 
added to this danger, which future additions now under 
way must inevitably increase. Clearly, increasing arma- 
ments is no remedy, since they multiply the dangers of 
war. 

Third: “ Armaments are the cheap defense of nations.” 

Answer: Let us see. Last year Britain spent upon 
army and navy in round numbers £70,000,000 ($345, 
000,000) ; Germany, £48,000,000 ($233,000,000) ; Amer- 
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ica, £97,000,000 ($470,000,000), £32,000,000 ($160,000,- 
(00) of this upon war pensions. This expenditure was 
before the day of Dreadnaughts, now costing about $12,- 
000,000 each, say £2,250,000. The naval expenditure 
of nations and hence the dangers of war are to be much 
greater in the future, and the end thereof, under present 
ominous conditions, no one can foretell. One point, 
however, is clear. Neither men nor money will be want- 
ing with any first-class power involved, since for no 
cause, unfortunately, can the populace of every land be 
so easily and heavily burdened as for that of foreign war, 
in which all men are so prone to believe their country in 
the right. 

The remedy: 
powers, Germany, France, Italy, Russia, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Japan, Britain, America, sitting in London, unani- 
mously agreed to establish an International Supreme 
Court, to deliver final judgment upon all cases of marine 


tecently delegates of the eight naval 


captures, each nation appointing one judge. To such of 
the smaller nations as apply for admission, seven judges 
are to be accorded in turn, so that the great maritime 
nations combined have always a majority, which is com- 
mon sense. 

These same eight powers have only to meet again and 
decree that hereafter disputes between civilized nations 
shall be settled in like manner (or by arbitration), and 
war becomes a thing of the past. 


<<? + 


The Clark University Conference on the 
Far East. 


BY JAMES L. TRYON. 

The twentieth anniversary of Clark University was 
celebrated by a new departure in university life. This 
institution, instead of dwelling upon the glories of its 
recent past, held conferences in chemistry and history, 
to which it invited the people of Worcester, representa- 
tives of the press, and distinguished guests, to hear ex- 
perts discuss some of the most pressing problems of the 
time. The conferences were in general charge of the 
president, Dr. G, Stanley Hall. He was assisted by 
members of the faculty, who entered fully into his spirit 
in organizing the program. Prof. George H. Blakeslee 
chose as the topic for the history department, “‘ The Far 
East.” Professor Blakeslee is personally familiar with 
this quarter of the world. By wide travel or corre- 
spondence he has made the acquaintance of educators, 
missionaries and government officials who live or have 
lived on the spot, and who accepted his invitation to 
speak at the conference. 

The occasion was a splendid interpretation of the 
intellectual tastes of the American people. As one of the 
speakers remarked, “The American colleges must study 
vital questions, and not be contented with the old hu- 
manities, if they expect to keep their hold on the people.” 
Clark University offered in the study of world politics a 
kind of culture for which the American mind is every 
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day becoming better prepared and in a manner of pres- 
entation suited to the popular understanding. The same 
enthusiasm for the investigation of world problems was 
shown there that has been seen in our National Peace 
Congresses and the Mohonk Conferences, which have done 
so much to create a sentiment for international justice. 
Every individual who was present had an opportunity to 
sit as judge upon the diplomatic policies of the nations 
and thus to realize his responsibilities as a citizen of the 
world. 

The conference was incidentally a manifestation of the 
place that public opinion holds in international life. It 
revealed the fact that public opiniou is to-day more truly 
a force in deterring nations from wrong policies and 
starting them on the right track than ever before; that 
nations have become so sensitive to public opinion that 
they employ agents to set themselves right with the 
world, and nowhere more so than in the United States. 
It was learned that Oriental peoples, who have suf- 
fered much from misrepresentation here, are awakened 
to the importance of being properly understood and are 
now organizing an Oriental Bureau to interpret the 
Orient to America. The presence of Orientals at this 
conference had significance in respect to this form of 
international work. 

The delicacy of the situation in the Orient, in its com- 
plexity and its changes, can, however, be appreciated 
only by study. The central point of interest there is 


China, but this means also Manchuria and to some extent 
Korea, where the problems of territorial integrity and 
the “open door” occupy the attention of all Western 


diplomatists. It is of little consequence to the nations 
who builds a railroad between Worcester and Boston, 
but let a foreign government get a franchise to build a 
railroad from Newchwang to Peking, or from Peking to 
Hankow, or change the gauge of a railroad in Manchuria, 
and the mere announcement of that fact threatens to 
upset the balance of power in the world. International 
suspicion is at once created. Counter concessions are 
demanded by some other nation whose rights are believed 
to be threatened, or guarantees of some kind are required 
by it against the further extension of its rival’s influence. 
A discussion, therefore, of the conditions prevailing in 
the Far East by men conversant with them and on a 
university platform is of first importance in its effect on 
public opinion. 

The object of the Clark University conference was not 
to criticise any particular country’s policy in the Orient, 
or to subject the attitude of Oriental countries to un- 
friendly scrutiny, but to help the United States to enter 
into more sympathetic relations with them. It sought to 
get at the truth as a basis for intelligent action. It was 
inspired by a love of modern scholarship and interna- 
tional justice. The university was a platform, not an 
arena. It stood for academic tolerance, not for demon- 
strations of partisanship. There was no jarring jingoism 
or “‘ big stick” business about it. Whatever views some 
of its members may have had with regard to the Amer- 
ican administration of the Philippine Islands, or a more 
aggressive American policy in Asiatic affairs generally, 
no real encouragement was given by the audience to 
anything but fair play. This was shown when one of 
the speakers went so far as to urge the “ dominance” of 
America in the Pacific. But everybody spoke his mind 
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freely and the conference got close to actual conditions 
It was an enlightening experience in the study of inter- 
national relations to have Japan discussed and then to 
hear an earnest Japanese student try candidly and pa- 
tiently in the presence of an impartial audience to give, 
in his broken English, a psychological explanation of our 
race prejudice against his people, taking illustrations from 
his own mistreatment here in the vicinity of Boston. He 
told things that everybody ought to know, and in time 
will know, as the study of the subject grows, and the 
people of the East and the West come to know each other 
better. His spirit of manly respect and his confidence in 
the willingness of his audience to hear the trath were 
quite as notable as the array of distinguished scholars 
who composed the conference. 

The sessions of the conference opened on Monday, 
September 13, with an address of welcome by President 
Hall, and an explanation of its aims and ideals by Dr. 
Blakeslee. Dr. John P. Jones, author of “ India, Its 
Life and Thought,” read a paper on “The Present Situ- 
ation in India.” He was followed by Prof, A. L. P. 
Dennis of the University of Wisconsin, Prof. E. C. Bur- 
bank of the Worcester Classical High School, who read 
a paper prepared by a native of India, Prof. William I. 
Chamberlain of Rutgers College, Prof. Satyanda Bhra- 
machari, formerly of Barisal, and others. The general 
impression seemed to be that England, though she has 
conferred great benefits on India, can do far better by 
her, and that she ought to make and must make more 
generous concessions to the natives, with whom the sym- 
pathy of the audience was expressed in hearty applause 
when their cause was defended by Professor Bhramachari. 

The Philippines was the topic for Tuesday. Addresses 
were made by Hon. Charles H. Washburn, member of 
the Congressional Committee on Insular Affairs, who 
spoke of the American rule in the islands; Dr. Blakeslee, 
whose subject was “ The Significance to the Far East of 
America’s Experiment in the Philippines”; Dr. W. S. 
Washburn, United States Civil Service Commissioner in 
the Philippines, who explained the civil service system 
there; and J. W. Beardsley, consulting engineer to the 
Philippine government, who described the progress of 
public works in the islands, Other speakers were Judge 
Lebbeus R. Wilfley, formerly Attorney-General of the 
Philippines ; Hon. Mason 8. Stone, a former superintend- 
ent of education in Manila; Dr. George Heber Jones, 
missionary at Seoul; Dr. J. D. Burke and Hon. W. 
Morgan Shuster. 

Wednesday was given up chiefly to Korea. The 
speakers and subjects were: Hon. H. N. Allen, “The 
Awakening of Korea”; Dr. George Heber Jones, “ The 
Progress of Reform in Korea”; Prof. George Trumbull 
Ladd of Yale, “ The Japanese Administration in Korea.” 
Great progress, it was shown, is being made there under 
Japanese administration. The natives and the Japanese 
resident officers are wisely making a beneficial adjust- 
ment of their common interests. One of the best pre- 
pared papers of the week was read by A. C. Griffiths, 
M. A., president of Oahu College, Honolulu, who showed 
conclusively that the Hawaiian government, with its cos- 
mopolitan methods of dealing with the different races, 
has no Oriental problem. No better tribute could be 
paid to the sterling qualities of the Chinese, when these 
people are rightly conditioned and properly treated, than 
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that paid by Mr. Griffiths. Whether as students, work- 
ingmen, merchants or citizens, they have conducted them- 
selves admirably in Hawaii. He declared that, “from 
our experience in Hawaii, there need be no fear that the 
Chinese will impose Oriental civilization, standards of 
living or methods of thought upon the country. The 
younger Chinese in a generation, through the instrumen- 
tality of the school and the church, have quite completely 
adopted American ideals and ways. Hawaii has demon- 
strated that the Chinese, in the proper political, social 
and educational environment, will become American citi- 
zens whose stability, patriotism and obedience to law will 
give them an honored place under the Stars and Stripes.” 
In the evening Prof. 1. 'T. Headland of Peking Uni- 
versity gave an illustrated popular lecture on “ Child 
Life in China,” which, besides being instructive to the 
audience, had a fine moral effect upon it. A common 
standing ground for the humanity of the American and 
the Chinaman may be found in their childhood games and 
nursery rhymes, which in many instances resemble each 
other. Lectures like this, in which children are shown 
at their innocent play, remove one about as far from the 
spirit of race hatred and of war as anything can. 
Thursday was devoted to Japan and China. Dr. 
Jokichi Takamine, president of the Nippon Club, New 
York, and Prof. Masiyiro Honda, formerly of the Imperial 
Normal School, spoke on the relations between the 
United States and Japan; Dr. Otis Cary of Tokyo on 
“ What We Owe to the Japanese,” and Dr. J. II. Pettee 
on the traditionally peaceful and fraternal spirit of the 
Japanese towards Americans. Professor Ilonda’s address 
appears elsewhere in this paper. In the afternoon Hon. 
Chester Holcombe, formerly acting minister of the United 
States at Peking, author of “ The Real Chinese Question,” 
spoke on the real Chinaman in a manner so frank and 
forcible that everybody could understand the peculiari- 
ties of the Chinese. This address emphasized the fact 
that parental rule and responsibility runs through the 
very life of China and is the essence of its governmental 
system. It is impossible fully to understand the pro- 
priety of the Empress Dowager’s taking the reins of 
government from the Emperor without a knowledge of 
the customary working of the parental right of interfer- 
ence with children of whatever rank or age, in case their 
conduct is questioned. Dr. F. W. Williams of Yale, 
son of the late Seth D. Williams, and joint author with 
his father of “The Middle Kingdom,” spoke on “The 
History of the Development of the Relations between 
the United States and China.” His address, though not 
written as a peace document, was in every sense in sup- 
port of a just, conciliatory and peaceable policy towards 
China. It was especially good for clearing up miscon- 
ceptions as to the effect of the use of force by foreign 
governments in opening China to the world. Professor 
Williams believes in and sees increasing signs of a return 
to the Burlingame idea, the underlying thought of which 
is the territorial integrity of China and a spirit of fair 
dealing with her. The need of a “ distinctive” Ameri- 
can policy in China was advocated in a well-condensed 
speech, full of strong conviction, by T. F. Millard of 
New York, a widely-experienced traveler in the Orient, 
author of “The New Far East” and “ America and the 
Far Eastern Question.” Mr. Millard’s views, which 
were less radical than those given in his latest book, 
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were in part endorsed in an address made by Judge 
Wilfley, who, on occasion of the conferring of honorary 
degrees on Thursday evening, was given the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, in recognition of his services in the cause 
of justice while serving as judge of the United States 
Court in China. Judge Wilfley believes that the United 
States should keep its eyes wide open to its paramount 
interests; but, as already intimated, the idea of an 
aggressive American policy in the Orient failed to meet 
with the approval of a majority of the conference. 

The speakers on Friday were H. F. Merrill, supervisor 
of Chinese students in America, who spoke on his work ; 
Dr. Hamilton F. Wright of the United States Opium 
Commission, the result of whose researches on the opium 
question are being printed in the American Journal of 
International Law; John Foord, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Asiatic Association, whose subject was “ American 
Trade Relations with China”; Prof. J. W. Jenks, who 
described Chinese “ Financial Conditions”; Dr. Head- 
land, who gave impressive anecdotes of the lives of the 
late Emperor and Empress Dowager; and Major Swift 
of the general staff of the United States Army, who 
explained the extensive military organization contem- 
plated and the already practical equipment of the new 
Chinese army. 

Several of the speakers spoke effectively, though in- 
cidentally, in the interest of the peace idea proper, apart 
from the question of international justice. This was 
notably the case with American missionaries in dealing 
with the situation in Japan. But the most distinctive 
utterance of the kind came in the address of Mr. Merrill. 
He enumerated the things that the Chinese students 
ought to learn from America, and then dwelt upon the 
things that their people already possess and should not 


be induced by Western ideas to surrender. Most 
prominent of these was the peace idea. “China,” he 
said, “is a peaceful and a peace loving nation. That 


she may be kept so is the fervent wish of her truest 
friends, and should be the aim of her students in this 
country. The world is coming to believe that war is 
not a necessity, and that the scope of diplomacy and 
of international arbitration will gradually, or perhaps 
even suddenly, be enlarged so as to include all matters at 
issue between nations, or that war may become impossible 
through the operation of an international pact whereby 
every signatory nation shall bind itself to submit its own 
disputes, after diplomacy has done its best, to the decision 
of the Court of Arbitration. Such a consummation may 
yet be far off, but at least its possibility is recognized ; it 
is no longer generally recognized as a chimera. 

“Let not China be in a hurry, then, to create a great 
army and navy; let her, rather, be the first, lead the van, 
in subscribing unreservedly to an international pact for 
compulsory arbitration, and thus shall she preserve her 
traditional character as a peace loving nation. In her 
relations with other nations an invariable adherence to 
strict right, the exercise of great care as to agreements,— 
but the strict discharge of obligations once entered into, 
— will put her in a stronger position and be a surer guar- 
antee against aggression than would the possession of a 
great army and navy.” 

On Saturday Dr. Archibald Cary Coolidge of Harvard 
University, author of “The United States as a World 
Power,” gave a comprehensive survey of “China and 
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World Politics”; Dr. Kan-Ichi Asakawa of Yale read 
an able paper on “Japanese Relations with China,” in 
which he endeavored to show that Japan in her recent 
policies had conserved the principle of the “open door”; 
Willard Straight, the Consul General at Mukden, sent a 
paper to be read on ‘‘ The Real Situation in Manchuria” ; 
Dr. Headland and Mr. Holcombe spoke again on the 
political relations of China with the West, and Consul 
General Wilder made an address. One of the distin- 
guished visitors of the day was Prof. Borden P. Bowne 
of Boston University, who has traveled and lectured in 
the Orient, and believes it a fruitful subject for study. 
The principal guest of the week was Hon. Charles R. 
Crane of Chicago, lately appointed our ambassador to 
China. Mr. Crane comes to his duties with a valuable 
experience in travel in foreign lands, and a sympa- 
thetic interest in China. The impression is general that 
in making him our representative there the President has 
made a wise choice. As to the President’s own policy 
in China, it was felt that his Shanghai speech, which was 
full of the thought of free industrial development for 
that country, was its best expression, and that in any 
event he would fully meet his great opportunity to serve 
the best interests both of this country and the Orient. 
<aninemttlliaimmanmins 
The Peace Society of the City of 
New York. 
Notes of the Summer’s Work. 


BY WILLIAM H,. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 


The work of the Society during the summer has been 
mostly confined to seconding in this country the valuable 
service which Mr. Carnegie has rendered the cause of 
peace in foreign countries by a wide circulation of several 
documents dealing with the present aspect of militarism. 
The first of these documents was entitled “The Path to 


” 


Peace,” and was a reprint of a letter written by Mr. 
Carnegie to the London Times ; the “ Supplement” was 
likewise a reprint from the London Times and West- 
minster Gazette; the third, “Armaments and Their 
Results,” was written solely for the purpose of propa- 
ganda. This paper of Mr. Carnegie is published in full 
on another page of this issue. In England copies of each 
of these were sent by Mr. Carnegie’s direction to each 
member of His Majesty’s cabinet, each member of the 
House of Lords, each member of the House of Commons, 
bishops and leading ministers of all denominations, public 
libraries, ambassadors, editors of newspapers, represent- 
atives of foreign newspapers in London, chancellors and 
professors of universities, lords of the admiralty, war office 
officials and prominent men in public life. In this country, 
to the President and the Cabinet at Washington, mem- 
bers of Congress, embassies and legations, public officials 
in the different states and prominent men, college presi- 
dents, prominent educators, leading financiers in New 
York, officers of the navy, army officers above the grade 
of captain, bishops and leading ministers of the various 
religious denominations, the press, Chambers of Com- 
merce and Boards of Trade and libraries. 

The National German-American Alliance, which has 
a following of one and one-half million citizens, at its 
last convention in New York two years ago, declared its 
adherence to the principles of the peace movement, and 
formed a committee for peace propaganda. This com- 
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mittee met and drew up plans of procedure, which came 
to naught because of lack of knowledge of the facts of 
the peace movement even among some members of the 
committee. It therefore seems highly desirable to have 
a strong representative of the peace movement at the 
next National Convention, which is to meet in Cincin- 
nati from October 2 to 7. Systematic instruction along 
the lines of international peace is proposed, concerted 
action in regard to German-American arbitration is to 
be taken up again, etc. Energetic work at the con- 
vention is necessary to develop the work so aus- 
piciously begun; otherwise, there is danger that the 
matter will rest with the resolutions passed. At a special 
meeting of the executive committee on September 20 
an appropriation of fifty dollars was voted, to be added 
to an equal amount from the German-American Peace 
Society, to cover the traveling expenses of a delegate 
from their society to represent the cause of peace at this 
convention. Dr. Ernst Richard of Columbia University 
has been chosen as delegate, and much gratification has 
been expressed that so well-informed, able and eloquent 
a representative is to present the subject. 


ontiines 
New Books. 

Tue Laws or War on Lanp. 
written.) 
at the Clarendon Press. 


(Written and un- 
By Thomas Erskine Holland, K.C. Oxford 
1908. Cloth, 149 pages. 


Dr. Thomas Erskine Holland, professor of International 
Law at Oxford, author of a celebrated work on “ Juris- 
prudence,” as well as several books on international law 
and diplomacy, etc., has brought together here in a small 
compass, but with much scholarly labor, a statement of 
the written and unwritten laws of land warfare with 
brief comments on them. The written laws, that is, 
those made by the Hague Conferences, are printed in 
heavy, the unwritten, or those that are as yet but custom, 
are put in ordinary type; but both kinds of law are num- 
bered continuously from one to one hundred and forty, 
and are classified in a compact and coherent body that 
properly entitles them to be called “ Professor Holland’s 
Code of War.” In an appendix may be found historical 
notes by the author on the instructions issued by various 
national governments to their troops with regard to the 
rules to be observed in civilized warfare. 

Professor Holland’s book is the work of an expert, 
and therefore is more useful to the specialist than to the 
general reader, unless the reader happens to be curious 
to study a very technical subject. It ought to be invalu- 
able to the preliminary committee of the third Hague 
Conference, but long before that committee meets it will 
have a value to instructors in international law who 
need its help in interpreting to their classes the meaning 
of the Hague regulations on war and neutrality. Great 
improvements have been made in the laws relating to the 
treatment of wounded soldiers, prisoners, non-combatants 
and private property, in land warfare, especially since 
Lieber’s “ Instructions ” were issued to the United States 
army in 1863, and the Red Cross rules were adopted in 
1864; but much yet remains to be done in this depart- 
ment of international reform. 

This reform does not, of course, compare in importance 
commissions of inquiry, which seek to prevent war alto- 
gether, but so long as war remains, is by no means to 
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with that of preventive measures like arbitration and 
be despised, as everything done to remove the prevent- 
able horrors and cruelties attendant upon war is some- 
thing done for the advancement of humanity. The claim 
of “military necessity” is one of those inconsistencies 
which should be seriously considered. It admits of an 
exception in the treatment of private property which is 
otherwise sacred, and so great an exception that many 
people lose their faith in rules for the protection of private 
property altogether. Under the plea of “ military neces- 
sity” whole districts have been burned and devastated, 
as shown by the Boer War and our own Civil War, for 
the reason that it seemed to military commanders impos- 
sible to bring their enemy to terms merely by fighting. 
The supplies of the enemy are considered as important 
to take from him as prisoners or as soldiers’ lives; but 
taking them often means starvation to women and chil- 
dren. “ Military necessity” is a deadly loophole that, 
as far as educated sentiment permits, should be closed, 
and closed forever. It is an evil that international public 
opinion should be focused upon whenever there is war, 
that people may learn what atrocities are permitted in its 
name. Its abuses teach lessons that instructors and 
writers in this field ought to drive home to the people. 
It should be remembered that in this age, when inter- 
national law is in a creative stage, the aim should be 
not simply to state what the law is, but to suggest what 
it ought to be. No text-book or journal of international 
law does its proper work unless somewhere within its 
covers it shows a desire to see the laws of war greatly 
improved over what they are to-day, and brought more 
nearly into harmony with the best ethical standards of 
the time. The time, it is sincerely to be hoped, is not 
far away when there will be no more talk of laws of 
war, because war, with all its train of horrors, will have 
entirely disappeared. 

Wark BETWEEN Beviicerents. By 
Callaghan & Co. 1908 


THe Law or 


Perey Bordwell. Chicago: 
374 pages. 

Professor Bordwell’s book differs from Professor Hol- 
land’s in being a more exhaustive treatment of the sab- 
ject of land warfare, and including also the law of naval 
war. It is popular in style. Parts of it are intended for 
the use of military and naval officers, but all of it is avail- 
able to an instructor in law, who will find in it plenty of 
well-digested material. The book is divided into two 
parts, History and Commentary. It contains ample ref- 
erences to old as well as to new authorities at the foot of 
the pages, but it also has a complete list of authorities next 
to its table of contents. It goes back to Grotius, and 
comes down through the second Hague Conference. The 
author, taking for his principal masters Prof. John 

3assett Moore and Prof. John Westlake, than whom 
there could be none better, writes with enthusiasm and 
discrimination. What we have said with regard to in- 
fusing the spirit of ethics into a work on international 
law, and so making it constructive as well as scientific, 
applies particularly in the case of one who has the literary 
ability of Professor Bordwell. He does not believe in 
the practicability of a convention for the exemption of 
private property at sea, an international agreement for 
which the friends of the peace movement usually advocate, 
but treats the question fairly. He is inclined to explain 
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away criticisms that have been passed upon some of the 
harsher means of warfare, such as the burning of Atlanta 
and Sheridan’s raid in the Shenandoah, but in doing so 
makes intelligent use of the views of those who authorize 
them. He criticises somewhat the concentration camps 
and house burnings sanctioned by the British commanders 
in South Africa, but is non-committal towards a similar 
policy adopted by the United States government in the 
Philippines. In all these cases, however, he brings to- 
gether facts that one usually has to look for in several 
books instead of one. He has the art of selecting inter- 
esting details that throw much desired light on contro- 
versial subjects, about which the general reader lacks 
information. 

L’Evotution v’un Erar 
René Clapadére and Dr. H. Christ-Socin. 
tion Atar, Corraterie, 12. 


This book of more than 300 pages, which is the product 
of much scholarly study and investigation by two com- 
petent men, sets forth clearly the origin of the Congo 
Free State and the condition of the Congo at the present 
time. It will prove a very valuable source of informa- 
tion to those who are trying to get at the facts of the 
horrible condition through which the natives of the 
Congo have been passing, and to bring their influence 
to bear upon the various governments with a view to 
putting an end to the inhuman régime at the earliest 
possible date. The book is commended by Joseph G. 
Alexander, Esq., for more than thirty years secretary of 
the International Law Association. 


PHILANTHROPIQUE. By 
Geneva: Edi- 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
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THE PATH TO PEACE UPON THE SEAs. By Andrew Carnegie. Re- 
printed from the London Times of June 19, 1909. London: The Peace 
Society, 47 New Broad Street, E.C. 16 pages. (Appeared in the last issue 
of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE.) 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PEACE. The Mission of America 
in the Politics of the World. -Addresses recently delivered by Andrew 
Carnegie, Hoa. Richard Bartholdt, Presideat Nicholas Murray Butler and 
Hon. James A. Tawney. Reprinte d from the Congressional Record 
(Sent free, on application, either singly or in quantities.) 

FREDSBEVAEGELSENS ORGANISATJON. By Hon. Fredrik Bajer. 
Nobel Peace Prize Address, delivered in the Hall of the Nobel Institute, 
Christiania, May 18, 1909. Stockholm : P. A. Norstedt & Fils. 15 octavo 
pages. 

PRIX NOBEL DE LA PAIX—INSTITUTE NOBEL NORVEGIEN. A brief 
account, in French, of the Nobel Foundation, the distribution of the 
Peace Prizes, with the names of the laureates, the rules governing the 
nominations, and of the organization and work of the Nobel Institute, 
which has been founded at Christiania in connection with the Peace 
Prize Foundation. 20 pages and cover. For copies, address the Nobel 
Institute, Christiania. 

LA CONCILIATION ET LE SYSTEME METRIQUE. An account, in 
French, of the dinner given on the 23d of March last by the International 
Conciliation Association to Dr. W. Foerster, chairman of the Interna 
tional Committee on Weights and Measures, containing the speeches of 
Senator d’Estournelles de Constant, Mr. ‘Darboux, secretary of the 

Académie des Sciences, Mr. F. Berisson, and a summary of the speech of 
Dr. Foerster. Paris: Delagrave, publisher. 31 pages. 

REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL CON- 
CILIATION ASSOCIATION, March 24, 1909. Paris: Delagrave. 

VON DER ERSTEN DEUTSCHEN FRIEDENSGESELLSCHAFT (Kiénigsberg, 
September 18, 1850). Fourth velume of the publications of the Frankfurt 
Peace Society. By C.L.Siemering. Frankfurt, A. M.: Gebriider Knauer 


D1 UN PossIBILE E RAZIONALE PROGRAMMA PER LA PACE UNI- 
VERSALE. By Luigi di Traglia, Milan, No. 1 Via Malpighi. 64 octavo 
pages. 

COMPTE-REUDER SOMMAIRE DU PREMIER CONGRESS DE 
rION EUROPEENNE. 38 large octavo pages. Rome: Forzani 
Abridged from the full report, the price of wbich is 5 francs. 


London: Headley 
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international Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The following persons may be secured to give ad- 

dresses before public meetings, churches, schools and 


EVERYLAND 


The new magazine for boys and girls, offers a prize of twenty-five 
($25) dollars for the best story in the interests of the object of the 
Peace Association. The story must be for boys and girls between 
the ages of ten and fourteen years. It must be in the hands of the 
publisher not later than October J, It must contain from 4,000 to 
5,000 words, and must be a story and not a sermon. 

Acceptable stories that do not win the prize will be purchased at 
regular rates. Send manuscript clearly written or typewritten, with 


stamps for return, to 
EVERYLAND 
Care of M. H. LEAVIS, WEST MEDFORD, MASS. 


WORLD-PETITION TO THE THIRD 
HAGUE CONFERENCE 


Petition-blanks and “Letter to the Signers” sent 
free on receipt of request addressed to 


Miss A. B. ECKSTEIN 
29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








PACIFIC COAST AGENCY 
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AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
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ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative. 
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EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


2A Park Street, Boston 

1505 Penn. Avenue, Washington 
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618 Peyton Building, Spokane 202 Swetiand Building, Portland 

2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 238 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual free. 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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405 Cooper Building, Denver 





NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, 
MELROSE, MASS. 
In Middlesex Fells, a beautiful park of 3,500 acres, seven miles from 


Boston, an ideal home for invalids. Circular sent free. References, 
Everett O. Fisk, Boston; Roswell S. Douglass, Brookline. 





NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 
Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clippings furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 
Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
Satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 
ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms. 
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OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
cAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five dollars 
a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the payment 
of twenty-five dollars at one time shall constitute any person 
a life member. 

Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. ne-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 

Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ex-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting: of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold ari annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of* the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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